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CANADA STEERS BEING STALL-FED BY B, C.. MITCHELL, CHESTER CO, PA 


The buildings shown in the photograph taken for American Agriculturist have an interesting history. The main 
part is of stone and the buildings are in the form of a hollow square. The owner, Mr B. C. Mitchell, bought in 
1882 the main centennial building at Philadelphia for $97,000. This building covered 21 acres and was at that time 
considered the largest building in the world. From a portion of this material he built this barn. The eagle shown 
on the top of the building in the illustration is from the top of the main building at the centennial. It will be of 
interest to our readers to know that Mr Mitchell was one of the first to dehorn cattle in Pennsylvania, some 12 
years ago. See Page 39° for further particulars of stall fattening steers. 
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A Liberat Potato Crop in Sight. 





OUR OWN FINAL REPORT HERE PRESENTED—TO- 
TAL YIELD APPROXIMATES 242,000,000 BUSHELS 
—CROP IRREGULAR IN THE WEST AND NORTH- 
WEST—RATE OF YIELD DISAPPOINTING, BUT 
QUALITY GOOD-—-NEW ENGLAND FARES WELL— 
THE SITUATION IN CANADA AND EUROPE. 


Earlier promise of a good potato crop 
throughout the U S§, as indicated in our 
columns during the growing season, has 
been realized, and farmers are now har- 
vesting and housing a liberal outturn 
Induced by high prices last winter and 
spring, when potatoes advanced to 60@70c 
per bu at Chicago and $2.50 per bbl at N Y, 
it was very early evident that the acreage 
would prove a large one. Under this stim- 
ulus farmers increased their area to nearly 
3,000,000 acres devoted to this general crop 
Harvesting is well advanced, though not 
yet completed, and occasional severe frosts 
have caused some damage. But taking 
our returns from every important potato 
growing state, these being sent in by lead- 
ing growers, general farmers, buyers and 
shippers, it appears that the crop as a 
whole is close to 242,000,000 bu, or the heav- 
iest since ’96 when the acreage was a little 
smaller, but the average yield per acre 
somewhat higher, 

While the tonnage is thus large, the crop 
has proved disappointing in a number of 
important states, particularly in the north- 
west and parts of N Y and O. New Eng- 
land’s shortage in apples is made up part- 
ly through an unusually fine potato crop. 
The yield in the middle states, though ir- 
regular, is liberal in the aggregate. The 
uneven distribution of moisture, taking the 
country at large, prevented a phenomenal- 
ly heavy crop; the acreage was extensive 
and the plants secured a vigorous start. 
But in many of the northern ard north- 
western states heavy rain early caused 
rapid growth, only to be followed by a long 
period of drouth beginning in July and ex- 
tending into Sept. In some sections the 
season has proved propitious almost from 
start to finish, and under these exception- 
ally favorable conditions heavy yields are 
reported, many of our correspondents re- 
turning as high as 150 to 200 bu per acre. 
On the other hand, some sections which had 
every reason to look for a good crop have 
been forced to recognize a poor harvest 
yield often as low as 25 to 40 bu peracre. A 
significant feature of the year is the com- 
paratively slight damage through insect 
and fungous pests; scientific methods are 
proving equal to the occasion, holding these 
in check, 

IN NEW ENGLAND AN EXCELLENT CROP 
has been secured, rate of yield high, quality 
good, potatoes moving rapidly to market. 
An exception to this general condition is 
found in Vt where the crop is unsatisfac- 
tory. The famous Aroostook potato belt 
down in Me maintains its supremacy as an 
important producer and is harvesting prob- 
ably the best crop on record; free from rot, 
tubers good size, liberal quantities already 
in store, starch factories at work and the 
cutward rail movement liberal. The acreage 
was increased and conditions have proved 
favorable as a whole. The general excel- 
lence in rate of yield and condition just 
noted are also common in most other por- 
tions of N E, and the amount available for 
markets is much greater than in any recent 
year, 

IN THE POTATO SECTIONS OF THE MIDDLE STATES 
digging has progressed far enough to arrive 
ata close approximation of yield and qual- 
ity. Our returns from New York state al- 
most vniversally complain of the disas- 
trous effects of midsummer drouth. This 
has unquestionably shortened the rate of 
yield; while not a full one it compares fa- 
vorably with the last two years, and what 
is equally to the point the quality is good. 
‘The outlook was for a iiberal crop up to the 
iniddle of July, when serious drouth set in, 
lasting for many weeks, greatly interfering 
with development. Pennsylvania, Md and 
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the Delaware peninsula have secured fair 
crops, although yield variable, fields show- 
ing the effects of dry and hot weather. 
Drouth damage manifested itself in Ohio, 
and the rate of yield unsatisfactory and 
much smaHer tham further north and east. 
Yet in the aggregate a fairly bulky crop has 
been secured there, many farms turning off 
i100 bu er more per acre, others reporting a 
shortage compared with °98, the drouth dur- 
ing Aug and early Sept cutting info the 
yield, 
THE POTATO CROP OF THE WEST 


is proving somewhat disappointing and will 
not turn out as well as earlier anticipated. 
This is particularly true of Mich, northern 
Ind, fll, Wis and the northwest generally. 
The period of severe drouth throughout 
much of Aug and early Sept srortened 
the yield, and the close of last month 
brought some sharp frosts, catching many 
fields which had not yet ripened. As a 
consequence, growers getting into the har- 
vest found the rate of yield less than ear- 
lier seemed probable, But damage reports 
are by no means universai, and the west 
as a whole is securing a large crop of po- 
tatoes, due partly to the increased acre- 
age which was a natural consequence of 
high prices last spring. Our Ill returns in- 
dicate generally excellent quality. but rate 
of yield not hig Minnesota potatoes are 
good stock, but crop shortened somewhat 
by drouth conditions; a good many are now 
moving to market, selling at country points 
as low as 15@20c per bu. As indicated last 
week and in earlier reports of this journal 
the important Wis crop is far from a full 
one, but the heavy shipping sections will 
have a good many choice potatoes for mar- 
ket. Merchantable stock is now moving 
at 17@25c per bu, and occasionally a little 
more. Wisconsin suffered almost from the 
beginning, a wet spring causing seed po- 
tatoes to rot in the ground, making neces-’ 
sary a big fight against weeds; finally 
the Aug and Sept drouth at the time when 
potatoes were setting. Many fields entire- 
ly covered with foliage yielded only a half 
crop of tubers. 

The quality in the northwest as a whole is 
good; few signs of second growth and no 
serious damage by frost. The crop should 
be well matured and very desirable for 
trade. In the best potato sections of Ia a 
good crop is being secured, some of the 
largest growers reporting the finest in 
years, although poorly cultivated fields are 
yielding indifferently. One of the largest 
growers in Ia has 50 acres that will yield 
at the rate of 200 bu per acre, although 
this is exceptional; the market opened at 
15e per bu to farmers at shipping points. 


The 








United States 1899 1898 1897 
SFE OCCT TOT - 49,000 46,000 40,200 
New Hampshire..... 20,690 19,000 417,500 
ara 19,000 23,000 22,000 
Massachusetts ....... 7,000 27,000 25,200 
Rhode Island......... 5,000 5,000 5,200 
Conmecticut .......... 18 00% 19,000 19,200 
2} Ree 323,000 347,000 321,000 
BOON BOTGOS .ccccccccac 40,000 42,000 38,000 
Pennsylvania ........ 199,060 197,000 188 ,000 
| AR a 172,000 174,000 183,000 
DDE iddnsgiovnkas 225,000 235,000 218,000 
DNL suvéccosscaheas 110,000 108 ,009 110,000 
OO OR TT 160,000 153,000 155,000 
WEIMCOTIER ccccccdacess 173,000 180,000 173,000 
DN) « Sietndxe acanbeon 175,000 182,000 180,000 
DO ROER, cn cccctaneua 127,000 124,000 25,000 
OE eae eee 94,000 101,000 91,000 
RS 6 on cb neadestie 120,000 116,000 137,000 
a «+ 160,000 158 ,090 153,0€0 
South Dakota......... 64,000 59,009 57,000 
North Dakota........ 40,000 35,000 35,000 
CE ee icceavrnaieed 43 ,000 39,000 49,000 
ey eee 29,000 24,000 30,000 
CONE cdicevcanccaatel 22,000 17,000 18,000 
Washington .......... 20 000 16,000 19,000 
GE. oS enntinadecnxesss - 551,000 332,000 345,000 

pee + +e002;976,000 2,778,000 2,745,000 

Canada 
Ey ae a 68 ,000 170,000 170,000 
RL ck cin nenasnas ous * 150,000 151,000 150,000 
Nova Scotia.......... - 42,000 40,090 36,000 
New Brunswick...... 40,000 39,590 38,000 
Prince Ed Island..... 41,000 500 40,000 
MEGMIRODE ccccccoccs --. 20,000 19,800 13,600 
British Columbia..... 6,000 6,000 5,500 
N W Territory..... «+» 5,000 4,700 4,300 

BOGRL cccccccccccesces SERED 060. 4anED 457, 





CROP REPORTS 


Nebraska has the largest crop on record 
acreage slightly increased and rate of yield 
exceptionally “heavy. In the Dakotas the 
rate of yield is trregular, smaller than in 
recent years and by no means a full crop. 
Colorado has a good many excellent pote- 


toes, particularly in the Greéley section. 
Missouri and Kan have good crops, espe- 
cially the last mamed, where the rate of 


yield is much above last year. 


IN CANADA AND THE MARITIME PROVINCES 


farmers are harvesting a fair crop as a 
whole with conditions relatively less fa 
vorable in Ont than further down the St 


Lawrence river and in P EI, N Band N §&. 
Our returns from the province last named 
show a considerable increase in acreage 
harvested compared with a year ago and 
a high rate of yield, quality good to excel- 
lent. Weather conditions throughout the 
growing season were to some extent the 
same in Ont and portions of Que as in our 
@wn northern states. But down in N B and 
N S rainfall was well distributed and the 
crop made good progress, although some 
later reports of blight and rot. Merchant- 
able stock is selling in N S at 30@35c pec 
bu, P EI at 25c, Ont and Que 30@4vc. 


NEARLY AN AVERAGE EUROPEAN CROP 
is in sight, the yield being somewhat un- 
even, Earlier in the season the important 
crop of Germany, that courtry in a big 
year yielding 1,200,000,000 bu, promised well, 
but rot appeared in July and it was soon 
seen that little more than a medium har- 
vest could be expected. Much rain fell Jate 
in the summer and in Sept, causing some 
damage; the late Sept official report mads 
the condition of the German crop slightly 
lower .than the month previous. Recent 
vains and frosts have proved anything bu 
beneficial, but with very little disease the 
crop is apparently about an average, Hol- 
land and Beigium hive moderate crops, 
while that of France is less than earlier ex- 
pected, owing to the mid-summer drouth, 
and in spite of increased acreage over pre- 
ceding years; the production as a whole i 
considered inferior to last season. Condi- 
tions have impruved in Sweden; at one tim 
it was believed it would be necessary to im- 
port potatves into that country. The area 
under potatoes in the U K this year, 548,- 
000 acres, shows something of an increase 
over one and two years ago. Crop as a 
whole is irregular, some damage through 
severe drouth in many portions of the 
kingdom, but as a whole tonnage apparent- 
ly a full average. In the early part of the 
season some fear of damage through dis- 
ease, but little heard of this later. Condi- 
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Potato Crop of 1899 by States; Acreage and Yield. 


o—— Acres grown-———, Yield, per acre, bu -—Total production, bu—, 


1899 1898 1897 1896 1899 1898 1897 
1385 105 72 114 6,525,000 4,830,000 2,900,000 
130 100 49 112 2,600,000 1,900,000 990,000 
% 9 77 121 1,824,000 2,070,000 1,500,000 
1238 87 @& 92 3,456,000 2,349,000 1,599,000 
120 100 75 106 600 ,000 500,000 499,000 
1220 92 60 110 2,160,000 1,748,000 4,159,000 
8 T1 63 86 26,809,000 24,637,000 20,223,000 
S 69 6 & 3,240,000 2,898 C00 2,500,000 
83 76 59 127 15,770,000 14,972,000 11,092,000 


10,440,000 7,320,000 
16,450,009 14,200,000 


11,696,000 
15,525,000 


68 60 40 90 
69 7 65 10 


62 65 38 75 6,820,000 7,020,000 4,189,000 
7 65 40 70 12,000,000 9,945,009 6,200,090 
909 95 95 90 15,570,000 17,100,000 16,425,000 
93 8 58 94. 16,275,000 15,870,000 10,440,000 
92 90 100 95 11,684,000. 11,160,000 12,590,000 
8 72 50 9% 8,084,090 7,272, 4,450,000 


6,165,000 
7,956,000 


11,040,000 
15,200,000 


92- 6 45 380 
9% 67 #52 7% 





% 88 lo 60 5,440,000 6,270,000 
9% 110 115 112 3,840,000 3.8 0 4,026,000 
110 100 100 90 4,730,000 3,900,000 4,000,000 
9 3. % 8 2,276,000 2,160,000 2,850,000 
108 «91 105 68 2,376,000 1,547,000 1,880,000 
125 87 120 106 2,500,000 1,392,000 2,280,000 


20,700 ,000 
174,116,000 


33'060,000 16,600,000 
241,550,060 203,928 ,000 








8 83 94 119 14,280,000 14,110,000 16,100,000 
5 680) «699 «105 =—:15,750,000 12,080,000 13,500,008 
130 100 112 117 5,460,000 4,000,000 4,032,000 

9 8 8&8 8 3,600 ,000 3,357,500 3,344,000 
175 150 175 140 7,175,000 6,075,000 7,000,000 
160 150 198 160 3,200,000 2,970,000 2,000,000 
160 160 175 200 960,000 900,000 960 ,000 
135 130 150 150 675,000 611,000 650 ,000 





108 94 104 116 51,100,000 44,103,500 47,586,000 
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“Agriculture is the Most Healthful, Most Useful, and Most Noble Employment of Man.”—Washington. 
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The Marsden Processes 


OF MANUFACTURING VARIOUS PRODUCTS FROM 
CORN STALKS. 





The exhaustive exposition, in our last is- 
sue, of the industries that are being devel- 
oped from corn stalks, has led to a loud de- 
mand for some account of the various pro- 
cesses of manufacture. The following is the 
first complete and authoritative descrip- 
tion of these processes ever published, but 
of course omits the secret methods and ma- 
chinery that are The Marsden Company’s 
exclusive property. This description is of 
the methods in vogue at the factory at 
Owensboro, Ky, and will be still clearer by 
reference to the illustrations printed last 
week. 

The corn stalks, as received from the farm- 
ers, tied in bundles, are thrown upon the 
carrier, shown in one of the photographs, 
along which the bundle is conveyed to the 
cutting machine, wherein the stalks are cut 
into lengths of about one-half inch. A con- 
siderable quantity of the leaves and husks 
are not cut by this machine, but passed 
through in their original form. All of the 
stalk, however, is cut up, and in cutting a 
considerable portion of the outside hard 
shell is broken loose from the pith. 

The material in bulk then passes up the 
elevator in front of the cutting machine 
and is thrown into the nrst pair of large 
revolving reels, which are clothed with 
mesh cloth of sufficient size to permit the 
pith and shell and small particles of leaf 
and husk to pass through it. The coarser 
portions of the leaf and husks pass over 
the reel, tailing from its end, are caught 
up by an exhaust fan and conveyed through 
pipes to another part of the plant, where 
they are shredded and baled ready for the 
market, furnishing an excellent rough fod- 
der for cattle feeding, equal in nutriment to 
the best timothy hay. 

The material passing through the meshes 
of these reels is elevated and thrown into 
the second pair of reels, shown in another 
photograph. These reels gre clothed with 
longitudinal wires, and by revolving the 


same at a high rate of speed, the flat pieces 
of shell, leaf and husk escape between the 
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wires, thus performing the second clean- 
ing operation on the pith. Falling in the 
hopper, shown under these reels, this ma- 
terial is drawn up by exhaust fans and car- 
ried direct to large attrition mills, not 
shown in any photograpn, and are there 
ground to a fine meal, thus making the new 
corn product. 


SEPARATING THE CELLULOSE. 


The pith tailing over the longitudinal reel 
is also caught up by exhaust air and car- 
ried to the top of building No 4, shown in 
the photograph, where it is discharged into 
a grading machine. This consists of reels 
clothed with four different size mesh cloths, 
the object being to separate the sizes to 
facilitate separation from whatever shell 
and leaf that may remain mixed with the 
pith at this point. From the grading reels 
each sized material falls upon another sep- 
arating device, which consists of a series of 
inclined upward moving canvas curtains, 
and not shown in photograph. The mate- 
rial being delivered at the top of the cur- 
tain, the round or short pieces of pith roll 
rapidly down the curtain, while the flat 
pieces of shell and leaf are drawn upward 
and backward over the curtain, falling into 
an exhaust chamber, whence they are con- 
veyed to the same mills that grind the fine 
cattle feed. 

The pith from these several curtains is 
now entirely free from leaf, husk and loose 
dirt; but may have more or less of the 
hard outer shell closely adhering to it. The 
pith from all cleaning machines is concen- 
trated by the means of gravity pipes to a 
belt conveyor, which runs under the entire 
length of building No 3, shown in photo- 
graph, and is there admitted to an elevator 
boot, which carries it to the top or fourth 
floor of the main factory building. The 
pith is then ground in a mill similar to 
the mills which grind the feed. This oper- 
ation breaks loose every particle of shell 
yet adhering to the pith. The ground mass 
is then graded into four different sizes, each 
size consisting of pith, fiber and shell of 
equal size, though of different specific 
gravity. 

The material then passes to the machine 
wherein the pith is separated from all for- 
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eign material that it may have been mixed 
with. This is done entirely by air, and the 
machinery consists of certain special de- 
vices. The fiber and shell obtained by this 
process are carried back to the grinding 
mills in No 4 building and are mixed with 
the feed, the pith in this pure state being 
again concentrated on a belt conveyor, 
which carries it to the department wherein 
it is treated chemically for fireproofing. 
This operation consists in mixing with the 
cellulose certain chemicals whereby it- is 
rendered fireproof. 


GOVERNMENT INSPECTION. 


At this point of the manufacture, the gov- 
ernment inspector, who is stationed contin- 
ually at the works, passes upon the ma- 
terial. He takes samples of about one-half 
peck each, places it in an iron pan with a 
perforated bottom and drops on the cellu- 
lose an iron rivet heated to a thousand de- 
grees. The government specifications re- 
quire that urffer this intense heat the cel- 
lulose shall only char and that no flame 
shall be shown. After the inspector is sat- 
isfied that the material meets the fireproof- 
ing requirements, it is passed on to the 
pressing and packing department, shown in 
photograph. The government requires that 
the material shall be packed in six-inch 
cubes to a density of from eight to nine 
pounds per cubic foot, thus each of the six- 
inch cubes will weigh from 16 to 18 ounces. 
Each of these cubes is then packed in a 
pasteboard box, and 128 of these boxes are 
then packed in a stout packing case, which 
is first lined with waterproof paper. The 
box is then closed, the government inspector 
puts his official stamp on it and it is then 
practically the property of the United States 
or some foreign government. 


THE FEED BY-PRODUCT. 


After passing through the attrition mills, 
the cattle feed is all sifted to a uniform size, 
any coarse particles it may contain being 
returned to the mills for further reduction. 
From the sifting device, the feed passes 
into the packing machines, shown in photo- 
graph, where it is packed in packages, as 
shown, to a density of about 30 Ibs to the 
cubic foot. 








THE NEW CORN STALK MANUFACTORY 


Of The Marsden Company at Linden, Montgomery Co, Ind. These w 
up to date, Similar works are being built in the vicinit 
Each crib is 500 ft long, 
the stalks are piled from the f 
on the right is a large stalk-cutting building 70 ft wide and 150 f 


ten cribs for cut stalks. 
cut stalks, Between the cribs, 


y of West Point, Virginia, and at Peoria, 

30 ft wide at top, 25 ft high and has a capacity of some 10,000 tons of clean 
armers’ wagons or the railroad cars, ready to be cut. 
t long. Then comes the large main building, 150 ft long and 70 


orks embody the fruits of all the company’s experience 


Illinois. At the left are shown two of the 
Next 


ft wide, three stories high, with basement and windowed roof. Beyond it are two immense warehouses, one for cellulose in various 


forms. the other for the different kinds of Marsden feeds. 
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We have now followed the corn stalk 
from the time ofits delivery to the factory 
in its original form -up to the point where ft 
is ready for the market in the form of cel- 
lulose for packing war vessels and cattle 


feed for general use. The many other uses - 


to which the cellulose is put, such as smoke- 
less powder, dynamite, sponge-making, etc, 
begin at the point where it is chemically 
treated for fireproofing. This process of 
manufacture will be carrfed out in the new 
plants at Linden, Peoria and Newport 
News. From the time the corn stalk starts 
en the carrier up to the time the feed 
reaches the packing machines and the cel- 
lulose reaches the cellulose press, it is not 
touched by anyone, the process being con- 
tinuous and the machinery entirely auto- 
matic. 





More About the Owensboro Factory. 





‘The first factory in the world for work- 
ing up corn stalks was established at 
Owensboro, Ky, in 1896. The location was 
at the center of a large corn-growing re- 
gion, accessible by water, railroad and high- 
way to all points. The plant is located im- 
mediately on the south bank of the Ohio 
river, not far from the heart of the city. 
The river front is a high bluff and the fed- 
eral government has lately completed rip- 
rap and mason work to protect the bank 
from water current during high water. 

There are nine separate buildings in use: 
No 1, brick, four-story, 56x158 ft, which con- 
tains the greater part of the reduction ma- 
chinery; No 2, brick, one-story, 48x126, en- 
gine house; No 3, one-story frame, 49x34, 
machinery; No 4, frame, three-story, 39x46, 
machinery; No 5, 48x132; No 6, 84x132; No 7, 
50x130; No 9, 132x132; No 11, 25x125. Nos 5, 
6, 7, 9 and 11 are all frame and one-story, 
and are used as storage sheds, but with 
stalk cutters occupying part of 5 and 6. 
Buildings Nos 1 and 2 are substantial brick 
structures. The others are somewhat in- 
expensive frame buildings, covered roof and 
sides with corrugated iron. The photo- 
graphs published last week gave a good 
idea of the plant. 

Up to the time of our visit, the stalks 
used have been drawn from the surround- 
ing country, and delivered at storage sheds 
by farmers’ wagons. There is a stalk yard 
at a point a little distance out in the coun- 
try where surplus could be stacked, but not 
uné@er cover. Being located on the river, 
stalks can be drawn from a considerable 
distance at little cost. The company has 
good docking faciJities, and owns a small 
steamer which it proposed to utilize to tow 
a fleet of barges. These barges will be ta- 
ken to convenient points along the river, 
and stalks may be hauled and delivered 
to them instead of hauled to central plant. 
A small cutter will be on each barge, so 
that by the time they reach the central 
plant, the stalks will be cut into short 
pieces, and thus advance the first steps in 
manufacture. This facility for cheap water 
transportation for raw material was one 
reason for locating at Owensboro. The dou- 
ble illustration printed last week shows two 
of these barges finished and others being 
built. The present will be the first season 
that barge transportation has been used. 
For transporting stalks longer distances by 
rail to The Marsden Company’s factories in 
Virginia, Indiana and I-linois, large railroad 
ears are specially constructed that carry 
immense loads. The size of these cars is 
limited only by the curves of the rails and 
the hight or width of bridges. Such cars 
are loaded with cut stalks, the cutting be- 
ing done at cutting stations conveniently 
located along the railroad. 

Medium-sized stalks are preferred, and 
experience of farmers, who have been fur- 
nishing them, is that average_production 
is about 2% tons per acre. The price paid 
has been from $3 to $5.40 per ton, according 
to condition and dryness, delivered at the 
plant when desired. Contracts are made, 
providing for a sliding scale of price for 
delivery in different months, in such case 
grower to shelter stalks and deliver well 
dried. December delivery was paid for at 











THE MARSDEN PROCESSES 
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END VIEW OF CRIB, 


The sills are 2 ft above ground. The 
crib is 20 ft wide at bottom, 30 ft wide at 
top, 25 ft high, and 500 ft long. Ten of these 
immense cribs are being built for the Lin- 
den plant. ‘The floor posts are 2x8 inches 
and four feet apart, collar beams across 
top 1x6, braces, side and roof joists 2x6, sid- 
ing of %x4-inch boards spaced half an inch 
apart, roof boards 1x10 covered .with 
O.G batten. Through the center length- 
wise, an air space a foot wide and 12 ft 
high is built out from the posts, with siding 
half an inch apart same as outside of crib; 
this is for ventilation, and to prevent the 
cut stalks from heating. 





$3.50 per ton, January $3.75, February $4.50, 
and ten cents additional each succeeding 
month to November, when the price for 
old stalks in prime condition is $5.40. Ex- 
perience indicates that the amount of dry 
matter obtained in a ton of stalks at these 
prices costs about the same. Stalks left 
standing in the corn field may be cut and 
delivered at the farmers’ convenience dur- 
ing the winter at $3.50 per ton. The shredded 
corn leaves, one of the first by-products in 
the manufacture, are eagerly bought up 
by local feeders at a price competing with 
hay, and are preferred to hay because of 
the results obtained from feeding the same. 

Of the corn stalk, the cellulose is about 
half the bulk and one-eighth the weight, 
the residue being one-half the -bulk, but 
seven-eighths the weight. Therefore, in a 
ton of average corn stalks, as taken from 
the field, there are about 250 Ibs of cellu- 
lose and 1750 lbs of residue—nodes, shives 
or shells, leaves and tassels—ali nutritious 
matter. This explains how it is that the 
Marsden corn feed is so much more con- 
centrated than the stalks from which it is 
made. So much of the spongy pith or cel- 
lulose is removed, that the resulting feed 
is quite concentrated and of higher feed- 
ing value than clear corn fodder. This re- 
Sult may be compared to gluten feed or 
gluten meal, which is so much more con- 
centrated than the clear corn grain from 
which it is made, because so much of the 
starchy matter is extracted that the re- 
mainder is proportionately rich in protein. 

When the factories now under construc- 
tion are completed, this fall, The Marsden 
Company will be able to work up 300,000 
tons of corn stalks. This should yield about 
200,000 tons of the various forms of Mars- 
den feeds, besides the other and more 


valuable products. This is but a 
beginning, as the company  contem- 
plates building a large number of 


factories throughout the corn belt in fu- 
ture. The market for the products of these 
factories seems to be unlimited, and offers 
every inducement for a development of this 
industry on broadly comprehensive lines. 





Thinks for Himself—One of the largest 
and most successful poultry growers in the 
country says his motto is, “Do nothing sim- 
ply because somebody says so.” Heis think- 
ing out his methods for himself and has 
made a big success in so doing. He uses 
experience as well as eyes and ears, and it 
pays well. 








One of the Best Farm Fences. 
J. M. BOSSONG, INDIANA, 





The only fence that I find complete in ey- 
ery particular is one used in northern Indi- 
ana and Ohio. It is cheap, neat and can be 
kept so tight that it will not break with a 
two-year-old steer hanging on it. It can- 
not be raised so a hog can go under it. The 
cost is about 50c per rod, whicn includes 
everything—ratchets, wire, staples, posts. 
Begin by setting posts from 20 to 30 ft apart. 
Posts that will do for any other fence will 
do for this, but as but few are required, I 
recommend the best. 

As the great stress of this fence is on the 
end posts, these should be of good size— 
about eight inches square and set about 
four feet in the ground, with the earth 
firmly tamped back into the hole. Set a sec- 
ond post about six inches square 10 ft from 
the first, to brace against. This second post 
should also be set solidly in the ground 
about three feet. I call especial! attention to 
this feature, as the first element of a suc- 
cessful tension fence is to get a starting 
post that cannot be pulled over or raised out 
of the ground. Use No 9 wires for the hor- 
izontal strands, and No il for the truss. 
For a four-foot fence use nine horizontal 
wires, placing the first wire three inches 
from the ground, and the others the fol- 
lowing distances apart, in inches: 3, 3, 3, 4, 5, 
7, 9,10. For a 4%-foot fence use 10 wires 
spaced as follows: 3, 3, 3, 4, 5, 6, 8, 9, 9. Holes 
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THE NINE-WIRE FENCE. 


should be bored in the starting posts, two 
inches from the face side of the post, for 
the wires to pass through and connect to 
the ratchet or governors. 

The ratchet posts, therefore, should be set 
two inches beyond the line of the other 
posts, to make the fence perfectly straight. 
After the horizontal wires are all up, and 
the ratchets on and tightened, put in the 
stays. These should be of some good wood, 
two inches wide and one inch thick, with a 
kerf or slot cut for each wire to drop into. 
For kerfing these pickets use a coarse- 
toothed saw, set to cut a slot the size of a 
No 9 wire. Make a miter box with notches 
spaced to correspond with the spacing of 
the wires in the fence, the upper and lower 
kerf being each two inches from end of 
stay. Such a box can be made in a few min- 
utes, and with it one hand can in one day 
easily kerf enough stays for 100 rods of 
fence. Or if you prefer, instead of kerfing 
the picket to receive all the wires, cut only 
a kerf to receive the top and bottom wire 
and secure all the other wires to the stays 
by means of smaller staples for the pur- 
pose. When the latter plan is followed-it is 
best to have the stays only three-quarters of 
an inch thick. They are placed fromtwo and 
a half to three feet apart, and an odd num- 
ber of stays must always be used in each 
panel. The stays are placed on alternate 
sides of the wires, except in a four-foot 
fence, where second and third wires from 
the top are on the same side of the stay. 
This point must be kept in mind when the 
stays are kerfed, as hal¥ of the kerfs are 
on one side of the stays and the others on 
the opposite side. In placing the stays in the 
fence the top kerf in the first and last stay 
in a panel should be on the face side of the 
fence, with others alternating. 

The bottom and top wires are always on 
opposite sides of the stay. Have your reel 
at the ratchet end of the fence, and run the 
wire for the truss through to the opposite 
end and secure it to the bottom of the 
post; then put the wire over the top of the 
first picket and under the bottom of the sec- 
end picket, and so on until you come to thé 
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second post, when it is again stapled to the 
bottom of the post, and continue in like 
manner until the starting point of the fence 
is reached. Then run the wire through on 
the ‘“‘off’’ side of the fence to the further 
end of the “string’’ and fasten it to the top 
of the post; then take it under the end of 
the first picket and over the top of the 
second picket, and so on until you come to 
the top of the second post, when you place 
it over the top of the post, and continue as 
before until the end of the fence is reached. 
Take your pliers or any small piece of iron 
and twist the truss wires at their crossings 
until all the slack is taken up, and the best 
fence on earth is completed. 


——— 


Puddling Trees Before Setting. 


H. E. VAN DEMAN. 





One of the most helpful things I ever 
learned in horticulture was about puddling 
trees and all sorts of plants before setting 
them. The first thing every transplanted 
tree or plant must do before it can grow 
in its new location is to heal the wounds 
made upon its roots and start new rootlets 
through which to absorb moisture and food 
from the soil. The closer and more firmly 
the earth is pressed to them the more read- 
ily they can do this. It takes time for the 
rarticles of the soil to get into as close 
contact with the roots as it was mae 
transplanting, no matter how well the work 
is done. This is where puddling comes in. 
The cost is nothing, exceptavery little work, 
It is done thus: 

Near where the trees or plants are heel- 
ed in, or the place where they are to be 
rlanted, dig a hole about 2 ft in diameter 
end 1 ft deep. Fill it nearly full of water. 





Into this put mellow earth that is partly ANOTHER VIEW OF THE CORNSTALK PRODUCTS 


composed of clay, and stir it until it is a 
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A COLLECTION OF CORN STALK PRODUCTS 


Now displayed at the national export exposition at Philadelphia, the Marsden 
company, whose headquarters are in the Drexel building, Philadelphia, Pa. This 
large case contains a complete array of the large variety of products made from corn 
stalks, including among others cattle and poultry foods, pyroxylin varnish, high ex- 
plosives, paper-pulp stock and paper made therefrom, A still larger exhibit of these 
.products will be made at the Paris exposition. 














Now on show at the national export exposition, Philadelphia, by The Marsden Co. 


mass of thin, sticky mud. As soon as the 
roots are trimmed ready for planting dip 
them into it bodily. If there is any delay 
about planting and the mud dries so that it 
is not sticky, puddle them again. When 
the mellow soil comes in contact with these 
muddy roots it will stick to them closely. 
Those who have never tried this plan can 
have no knowledge of the good that fol- 
lows. I puddle almost every plant that 1 
set, and find that it always pays. Cabbage 
and sweet potato plants will start into new 
growth almost without wilting, flo matter 
what the weather may be at the time. 





Jottings from the Farmers. 


Farmers here are beginning to realize the 
fact that it does not pay to send their 
money all west for grain. Robert Cafrns of 
this county, on about three acres of com- 
mon hill land, raised last season 250 bu ear 
corn, 225 of which were sound and first- 
class. In addition a very large crop of 
pumpkins on same ground. Robert Archi- 
bald planted three acres of large, yellow 
state corn that grew 8 to 13 ft high and 
eared heavily. When he harvested it he 
cut it in inch lengths, siloed, and has fed 
26 head of grown cattle and sundry horses 
and sheep once a day since stabling. He has 
used no other grain. The cattle have win- 
tered well.—[Isaac Birdsall, Delaware Co, NY. 





I was the first to introduce crimson clo- 
ver into this section as a field crop. This 
was 10 years ago. I dug up an old peach 
orchard and planted it to corn, and just 
before the corn was given the last working 
I seeded the field with crimson clover. That 
year I grew about 15 bu of corn per acre. 
I have continued to grow clover and corn 
on this field ever since. Each year the 
yield of corn has increased until 1898 when 
I husked 55 bu per acre. The only fertilizer 
the corn had besides the clover was 250 lbs 
of kainit and S C rock per acre.—[W. Rs 
Hopkins, Delaware. 





I am more and more impressed with 
American Agriculturist as a medium for 


‘first-class reliable information on farming. 


[Amy Decker, Wyoming Co, Pa. 
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A Chapter on Homemade Windmills. 





The amount of work which a properly 
constructed windmill will accomplish is al- 
most incredible. Not every farmer is in 
a position, financially, to purchase one or 
more of the great steel structures from the 
manufacturer, but a little work combined 
with a little ingenuity, and a very little 
cash, will produce a machine eminently 
suited for special uses, or one to serve as 
a general purpose power on the farm, The 
Neb exper sta, through its geologist, Erwin 
H. Barbour, has published an interesting 
pamphlet on the subject of homemade 
windmills, from which the accompanying 
figures are taken, The material used in 
these ranges through almost every form 
of waste lumber on the farm, including 
jath, shingles, split rails, old packing boxes 
and barrel staves, as well as old coffee 
sacks and even tin from old tin roofs. The 
Jumbo is the lowest and least efficient of 
the mills, followed in order of progression 
by the merry-go-round, battle ax, Holland 
or Dutch, mock turbines and reconstructed 
turbines with and without rudder. With 
this brief preface, the cuts with this article 
and one to follow will be found self explan- 
atory. 

















VARIOUS STYLES OF WINDMILLS. 


Jumbo wind- 7, Giant battle-ax. 
8, Holland mill. 
9, Giant turbine wind- 


1, Baby 
mill. 
2, Ordinary Jumbo. 

3, Screw Jumbo. mill. 
4, “Merry - go-round, 10, Mock turbine (rud- 


mounted. derless). 
5, Giant merry-go- 11, Mock turbine (with 
round rudder). 


6, Battle-ax windmill. 





A REMARKABLE LITTLE JUMBO. 


It cost but $1.50, yet it pumped sufficient wa- 
ter to irrigate and save the garden truck, the 
strawberry patch and the small fruit during 
the most trying season of drouth ever record- 
ed in the state. Box 3 ft wide, 9 ft long, 6 ft 


high. Eight fans, 3 ft wide by 4% ft long, sup- 
ported on a gaspipe axis. 











UTILIZING WIND POWER 


























JUMBO WINDMILL OF DR E. 0. BOARDMAN, 
OVERTON, NEB. 

Built by a carpenter and blacksmith out ot 
new material at a cost of $8. Iron axle. Fans 
5 ft by 6 ft. Jumbo box 8x12 by 6 ft high. 
Mounted on posts. Pumps water for 100 head 
of cattle from an 18-foot well. 





A SIX-FAN JUMBO WINDMILL 


used in watering a six-acre patch of eggplants 
for the Lincoln market. The fans are each 9 ft 
long, with arms 5% ft long. Jumbo box 9x11, by 
6 ft high, with door below for the escape of 
dead air. Extra well built. Axis of Damascus 


steel. Total cost, $8. 





WIND GUARD OR CUT-OFF. 


A model to show how the wind guard or cut- 
off may be the side of the Jumbo box itself, 
which raises or lowers on the uprights. It 
would be easier still to hinge it so as to lie 
flat upon the ground, thus stopping the mill. 





PLAN FOR THE WORKING PARTS OF THE 


BABY JUMBO, 


Arms 3 ft to 5 ft long; axis 4 ft to 6 ft, to be 
made of wood or gaspipe as preferred. Fans 





to be 3 ft to 5 ft long, and 2 ft to 3 ft broad, 
according to the length of the arms. The fans 
should cover about one-third of the arms. Six 
fans are preferable to 





ATTACHING THE ARMS, 

A figure to show how the arms may be at- 
tached to the axis without weakening it. The 
fans may be given great rigidity by cross- 
bracing with twisted wire. 




















THE CONSTRUCTION OF A SIX-FAN JUMBO. 


with a wooden axis, cross-braced by twisted 
wire. Size 12 ft to 14 ft long, 10 ft to 12 ft in 
diameter. 





CONSTRUCTION OF GANGS OF JUMBOs. 


Diameter 12 to 14 or more feet; length what- 
ever desired. Thus Jumbos of unlimited size 
are possible. Each section is designed to be 6 
ft or 8 ft, with a support, instead of 18 ft long, 
as is a common and very misguided practice. 
The writer would suggest two sections for or- 
dinary Jumbos, with a support in the middle; 
thus the axis would not sag or break so read- 
fly, if at all. This is a means of making pow- 
erful Jumbos as the writer believes, especial- 
ly if chain and bucket are used instead of 
pump. In regions of shallow wells, these 
might be used for irrigation on a larger scale 
than is possible wich the ordinary Jumbo. 





MOUNTED ON A SHED. 


A sketch to show tuat an indefinite number 
of Jumbos may be ranged in a gang, and that 
corn cribs and sheds may be used for their 
support, thus reducing the cost merely to the 
lumber in the fans, arms and axis. Powerful 
Jumbos may be built in this way at small ex- 

ense. Diameter 12 ft to 14 ft, length of axis 

ft to 30 ft, supported at five points. The fans 
are slowed down by a brake, and are then 
tied as is a common practice. Cut-offs or wind 


guards are omitted, it being assumed that the 
— built well enough to breast storms and 
Ww. 









Fattening Fowls. 
L, M. ANNABLE, PENNSYLVANIA. 





Ten or at most 15 days should be suf- 
ficient time for fattening fowls. Feed corn 
meal seasoned with salt and milk in the 
morning, at noon whole corn, and the same 


Zope 
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at night. Give ail they will eat, 
sure none is left. 

Clean water, plenty of sharp gravel and 
some charcoal should be kept where they 
can help themselves. Fowls fatten much 
easier if confined in yards than when al- 
lowed to range at will, In the diagram, the 
sides are of poultry netting and the yard 
is connected with the poultry house, where 
they may find shelter from storms. 44a, 
food dishes; 0b, water. The divisions may 
be removed, but are convenient. in separ- 
ating breeds. 


but be 





Chicken Queries. 





J. Townley, N J: Calcium brine is sim- 
ply strong lime water. Eggs may be kept 
a few weeks in any good, cool cellar. Even 
in the warm months the best way is to use 
perforated racks, placing the eggs broad 
end downward in the holes, “Turn the racks 
twice a week. Arrange the eggs in rows; 
beginning at the front, so that the egg first 
stored will be first used. 

Subscriber: Some large pigeon growers 
reckon on $1 per pair net profit per year. 
Cost of-feed and care for 500 pairs would 
be about $1 per day. Squabs range at $2.50 
to 4.50 per doz. 

Mr Green of N D asks about manufactur- 
ed eggs. This has been reported several 
times as being done, but like the wooden 
nutmeg, it is most likely a failure so far 
as concerns utility and cheapness. 

F. Benoit, Ont: Weak-legged . chickens 
are often caused by too much heat in the 
brooder house, especially when bottom 
heat is employed. Another common cause 
of leg weakness is lack of enough exercise. 

A. L. B., N H: To fatten the old hens, 
feed 2-3 corn meal, 1-3 bran, with whole 
corn at night. Supply grit, green stuff and 
charcoal. Keep in small coop for last two 
weeks, 

F. B. Y., N J: For production of eggs for 
market, pullets are more profitable than 
hens. It would not pay to feed ground egg 
shells at 2c per lb. Oyster shells answer 
the purpose at one-fourth the cost, 





The [lating of Queens. 
F. G. HERMAN, NEW JERSEY. 





Probably the most uncertain feature about 
queen rearing is to get them mated and 
safely back to their respective hives. I 
generally expect 25 per cent of the young 
queens will get lost. When a queen is from 
six to 10 days old she goes on her wedding 
flight, and after meeting a drone, returns 
to her hive. If she is successful in finding 
it there is rejoicing among the bees, but 
should she enter another hive she is im- 
mediately killed. It is therefore well for the 
apiarist to help in some way so the queen 
may mark her location. Where the hives 
are far apart or where there are trees or 
other objects in the apiary, there is not so 
much risk, but where the hives are all the 
same kind and in straight rows, and an 
equal distance apart, it is more puzzling 
for the young queens to find their respect- 
ive hives. The apiarist can help by putting 


boards or an old coat on some of the hives, 





POULTRY—APIARY 


or by painting them different colors. I 
have just had some 40 queens mated with 
a loss of only four. My hives are painted 
varicus colors, and are placed alternately 
in the rows. 





Clipping Wings—The fowl! should be ta- 
ken on the left arm, the legs being firmly 
grasped by the left hand. By taking the 
other and opening the wing and closing 
two or three times it will be seen that the 
outside feathers fold in out of sight when 
the wing is at rest. This will she noticeable 
even to one who knows little or nothing 
about poultry. These feathers are the ones 
that should be cut, which can be done very 
easily with a pair of sheep shears in the 
right hand. This clipping is generally as 
effectual as though the whole wing full of 
feathers was removed.—{C. P. Reynolds, 
Shiawassee Co, Mich. 


The New Poultry Food—As to the use of 
the Marsden food as a base for a poultry 
food, I have made a number of tests of 
rations of this character and find it very 
valuable for this purpose, Particularly so 
for hens that do not have much of a range 
or food of the nature of forage. Hens given 
a ration with Marsden food base gave more 
eggs than hens treated the same and receiv- 
ing the same foods without the Marsden 
base.—[H. J, Patterson, Director Md Exper 
Station, 





Keep Poults in Cover during wet weather 
and out of heavy dew until at least eight 
weeks old; after the red is out upon the 
necks of young turkeys they are sufficiently 
hardy to endure wet. Provide ghelter at 
night if possible, and do not allow them te 
roost upon fences or trees, as they will be 
likely to fall a prey to night-prowling ver- 
min.—[A. C, McPherson, Athens Co, Ohio. 





When Honey Is Taken Off the hives it 
should be kept in a warm, dry room, any 
place where the temperature is from 70 to 
100 degrees. It should never be put into a 
cellar or refrigerator, for the honey will 
absorb moisture, become thin, watery and 
sour. Keep honey as the bees keep it—hot 
and dry, and it will remain good indefinitely. 





Life of a Worker Bee—it takes 21 days to 
rear a worker bee, and after it is reared it 
lives about 45 days, then dies of old age. It 
works incessantly, ‘never stops to eat, drink 
or sleep. The wings become shredded and it 
cannot fly. It drops going to or from the 
fields. In winter when inactive they live a 
few months. 


The Male Bee is called a drone, and has 
neither sting nor tongue. He could not 
gather honey if he tried. He would starve 
to death in a field of clover, But he has a 
purpose, and the bees could not do with- 
out him. 


Essentials of Bee Culture—There are 
only three things necessary for successful 
bee culture. One should know what to do, 
how to do it, and then do it in time. If 
these are observed, you cannot fail. 





Worms come close to the top of the soil 
after the rain. If the surface of the run is 
hardened a few strokes of the spade will 
turn up hundreds of these, greatly to the 
delight of the fowls. 
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Sheridan’s Condition Powder 


once daily. If your hens are shedding their 
feathers and not laying, they are out of condition, 
Ail the ey authorities say, “when hens are 
in condition they will lay perfect eggs and plenty 
of them.” Then hel em over molting time. 
Otherwise your profits this winter will ost 
when eggs are high. Is worth its weight in gold. 
JOHN R. JONES, of Suffield, Conn., says:—I 
find Sberidan" 3 Condition Powder fed shes auth 
in the food, very valuable for molting hens. It 
assists in growing new feathers, makes the combs 
bright ,red, and gives a rich, natural plumage. 


Sold by Grnggiews grocers and any dealers, 
If you can’t the Powder send to us. One 
ack, 25 cts; “hve, 1. Large two-lb. can $1.20. 
ix cans, exp. paid, $5. samme copy best Poultry 
paper free. “1, 8. JOHNSON & CO. Boston, Mase, 


UR. INCUBATORS Tie" 
They news ¢ all the latest rol. «be 


are sold at very low prices and 
to please every 


er. for our 148 pase 
catalogue which contains full des- 
cri ms of our extensive line 
and tells how to raise poultry 
successfully. Send for it at once. 
DES MOINES INC’B CO, 
Box 104 Des Meines, Iow2. 




















THE IMPROVED 


VICTOR Incubater 


Hatches Chickens by Steam. Absolutely 
f- regu’ mg. The simplest, most 


“H reliable, and t first-class Hatcher 
in the marie Chncalare FRESE. 
GEO. ERTEL CO., OY, ILL, 








Buy no Incubator and pay fer it before 
giving it a trial, The firm who will not 
pelt on trial have no faith in their 
We sell the celebrated 


nes. 
INCUBATOR T manu- 
esas fa mckiy. © Catalogue 


Columbia tacabator Ce., 62 Adams St., Delaware City.Del 
READY IN OCTOBER. 


THE NEW EGC FARM. 


Poultry Keeping for Profit by 
20th Century Methods. 


A Practical, Reliable Manual Upon Producing 
Eggs and Poultry for Market as a Profitable 
Business Enterprise, Either by Itself +e Con- 
nected with Other Branches of Agriculture. 


By H. H. STODDARD, for twenty years editor Poultry 
World; author of An Egg Farm; of books upon the Breeds; 
How to Feed Fow!s, Etc., Etc. 


The author has conducted great poultry farms both East 
and West and is familiar with conditions in all parts of 
the country. He compares the best locations for the 
business. Tells how to build the pe for layers, breeders, 
sitters or chicks, adapted to the colony system, the yar 
system, and other methods. How to feed and manage. 
How to breed and select. Choice of breeds and cros-es. 
Management for mild or severe climates. How to feed 
fowls, and keep them at exercise without hard work, 
flow to manage hundreds of sitters with little labor, 
how to raise brooder chicks, and keep them alive an 
growing. Essentials of duck raising, and how to insure 

rowth and fertilitv. Various styles of incubators and 
Groodess are described, and their meritscompared. Di- 

Best methods of heating 
and ventilating brooders. 


This is an entirely new work containing the autbor’s 
ripest experience. 
ihe remarkable new labor-saving devices alone render 
itan Cnoch- making poe, 
; 140 original 


Size, 12mo, or 5%4 ri inches; 331 
illustrations ; bound cloth and’ boar flinin inated with 


gold. Price, $1.00, tH to avy part of the world 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 
52 Lafayette Place,New York. Marquette Building, Chicago, Ill 





rections for an incubator cellar. 
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LOTS OF EGCS SEANSLOTS OF MONEY, 


Fy! can double the eggs you ppt 4 ——s 
will double the egg product. It is 


MANN’S NEW "BONE CUT TERT. 


are the difference between profit and loss in the ee ao 
Mann’s Clever Cutters, Granite Crystal Grit 
F. W. MANN ©0., Box 10 MILFO ED, MASS. 


business profitable. Catalogue free. 
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Best Treatment for Soils. 





The productiveness of the soil depends 
largely upon how it is cultivated and also 
of course to a considerable degree upon 
heat and moisture it receives. Uncultivated 
land, according to J. H. Bone of the Okla 
exper sta, contains 2 per cent less moisture 
than cultivated soil when both are kept 
free from weeds. In most soils of the cen- 
tral west the question of moisture is of 
more importance than direct plant food. In- 
creasing the supply of decaying vegetable 
matter is desirable, as this aids in the re- 
tention of soil moisture. The frequency of 
cultivation will depend largely upon the 
season. Enough should be given to keep 
the weeds down and the soil in good condi- 
tion. 

In the Okla experiments land plowed in 
March contains more moisture than that 
plowed about the middle of April. Shallow 
plowing will not maintain as much mois- 
ture in the soil as deep plowing, while sub- 
soiled land contains more moisture than 
unsubsoiled. Stubble should be plowed as 
soon after harvest as convenient and har- 
rowed occasionally until the field is sown 
to wheat. Rolling does not seem to conserve 
moisture or increase the yield. Bottom 
lands do not dry out as completely as up- 
lands. Uplands during 1898 contained an 
average of 18% per cent of moisture. Ordi- 
nary crops do well when the soil contains 
12 to 20 per cent of moisture. Corn begins 
to suffer when the moisture gets as low as 
10 per cent. 





A Cheap Family Icehouse. 


G. H. DIERHOLD, ILLINOIS. 





So far as ice is concerned, the best econ- 
omy is to use it in profusion. Have as 
much as you want, but cut and store the 
ice yourself, or buy it at wholesale in win- 
ter, when it is cheap. Every family that 
has room enough out of doors for a small 
icehouse will save money by building one. 
It should be as much a part of the estab- 
lishment as the refrigerator in the kitchen. 
Ice melts faster in free air than in con- 
fined air, faster in water than in confined 
air and faster in the sun than in the shade. 
It will melt in any icehouse. It simply 
melts slowly in a good one and rapidly in 
a poor one. Reduced to its simple ele- 
ments the success of an icehouse depends 
upon site, drainage, ventilation and con- 
struction. The best site for a family ice- 
house is some shady place under a tree, 
or the north side of a building which is 
also protected from the wind. Shade is of 
the first importance and shelter from the 
wind the next, so, if there is a choice, take 
the shady place. If a good position cannot 
be found, put it anywhere. The melting 
ice in the house causes a constant flow of 
water. If the soil on which the house is to 
stand is sandy or gravelly, and has a gentle 
slope, there is nothing to do but dig a cel- 
lar about two feet deep and fill it with 
stones. Cover the upper layers with small 
stones and sand. This will make the flodér 
on which the ice is to rest. The water will 
escape easily through the sand and stones 
and there will be no chance for currents of 
air to flow upward into the house. 

The tendency of the air in a badly made 
icehouse is always to flow’ through it. 
Therefore, while there must be drainage, 
there must also be an absence of inlets for 
air. If the soil is wet and not easily drain- 
ed, the surface must be covered 2 ft thick 
with stones and the house placed on top of 
this. If this is done, the sides of the stone 
work must be made tight with mortar to 
prevent the entrance of air. If provision 
must be made for carrying off the water, 
the pipe must be trapped to prevent the air 
from entering the pipe and thus getting into 
the house. 

A well drained foundation having been 
prepared, a wooden sill must be laid, on 
which the walls are to rest. On this sill 
will rest.the uprights. These may be sim- 
ply planks eight inches wide and two inches 
thick. They may be placed at intervals an 
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the sill and held in place by a stringpiece 
on top. On the outside of the uprights may 
be nailed boards with battens or clap- 
boards. On the inside they are simply 
boarded up with cheap stuff. The whole 
aim is to make a hollow wall. The space 
between the outside and inside boarding 
must be filled with tanbark, sawdust or 
rough chaff of any kind. Upon the walls 
place a common pitch roof, boarded and 
battened or shingled. It must be rain 
tight, but must not be air-tight. There 
should be an opening at the ends, or a 
hood or ventilator, to permit a free circu- 
lation of air through the upper part of the 
house. The door should have double walls 
filled with sawdust. These, in brief, are 
the conditions: Perfect drainage, double 
walls filled with sawdust, no entrance for 
air below and free ventilation above. 

The ice should be laid on a foot of saw- 
dust or chaff and a space of 12 in all 
around between the ice and the wall should 
be filled with sawdust, as well as all the 
cracks between the blocks. When it is all 
in the house, sawdust is spread 2 ft deep 
on top of the ice. The cost of an icehouse 
must vary with the price of labor and ma- 
terials. A house 12 ft square and 10 ft high 
will hold enough ice for one family and 
certainly will not cost much money. to 
build. An icehouse should always be paint- 
ed white, and if convenient it should be 
covered with vines, which will partly neu- 
tralize the heat of the sun’s rays. 





Seedlings Frequently Valuable—We are 
able to take into account in growing seed- 
lings that a few varieties have such es- 
tablished and specific traits that varieties 
coming from them very closely resemble 
the parents. This is true of the Crawford 
peach and of Hale’s early. It is also re- 
markably true of the Snow apple. It opens 
& capital field for experiment.—[E. P. Pow- 
ell, New York. 





Soil Texture Important—The most im- 
portant business of the farm is to control 
the soil texture. If this is looked after care- 
fully the supply of water can be regulated. 
This texture is modified by the addition of 
lime, applying barnyard manure, growing 
clover and the like. Of course every farmer 
must work according to a system adapted 
to his particular soil. 





Best Amount of Wheat to Use—In Wash- 
ington wheat is usually sown at a rate 
varying from 2 to 5 pks. The largest yield 
was obtained where 2 pks were sown, and 
the next largest where 4% pks were sown. 
In this experiment drilling gave better re- 
sults than broadcasting. 


Sowing Redtop—The best time to sow 
redtop seed is in the spring on winter grain 
or on ground specially prepared for the pur- 
pose. Like timothy, it can be seeded in the 
fall at the time winter grain is put in, but 
most farmers prefer spring seeding. 





OUR SPECIAL CROP REPORTS. 


A Liberal Potato Crop in Sight. 





{From Page 390.] 
tions in Russia and southeastern Europe 
have favored a moderate yield of this im- 
portant crop. 
THE OUTLOOK FOR PRICES, 

The markets are all well supplied and 
frequently offerings prove excessive, some- 
thing nearly always the case immediately 
after harvest. Prices to farmers are open- 
ing comparatively low, although not nearly 
as bad as in occasional recent years of 
big crops. Europe has only a moderate to 
average crop of potatoes and will not ex- 
port any of consequence to this country 
unless the.price rules high. Canada has a 
fair crop, but little of it will filter into 
this country. On the other hand, while we 
could furnish a surplus for export, the 
potato crop is nearly always consumed in 
the countries where grown and there is lit- 
tle interchange of this commodity. The 
starch factories will work up the culls and 
poor stock and some of the merchantable 
potatoes, but in the main the domestic con- 
suming markets must be depended upon. 

Our returns show no uniformity of dis- 
position as to selling now or holding for 
later markets, but as a rule farmers are 
selling freely where conditions seem favor- 
able. While the crop as a whole is a liberal 
one, there is no reason to sacrifice stock by 
torcing it upon an unwilling market, 
wherever growers are so situated as to 
properly store. But it must be remembered 
that ‘potatoes held a considerable time lose 
in both Weight and quality. In the potato 
growing states with a good surplus for 
market prices at shipping points are very 
largely as follows: Me 30@45c per bu, N H 
30@50c, Vt 35@50c, Mass and southern N E 
40@60c, N Y 30@50c, Pa 35@50c, Ohio 40@50c, 
Mich 25@35c, Ind 30@40c, Ill 25@45c, Wis 
20@28c, Minn 15@25c, Ia 15@30c, Neb and the 
Dakotas 15@30c. 

TOP QUOTATIONS FOR CHOICE POTATOES. 

[In cents per bu of 60 lIbs.] 
"99 ’98 ’97 799 °98 
Boston ..... 48 43 70 Baltimore...50 65 65 
Springfield..50 50 75 Cincinnati..45 60 60 
Hartford...50 601.00 Columbus ..37 39 52 
N Haven...50 55 90 Memphis ...65 40 90 


Albany ..... 60 501.00 N Orleans..80 40 980 
N York..... 70 40 90 Louisville ..45 42 90 
Buffalo ..... 42 45 70 Chicago ....32 33 48 


50 95 
46 68 


Pittsburg ..50 
Phil’d’lp’a ..50 


Min’apolis .26 38 40 
S Fr’cisco...36 36 30 





The Sharp Advance in Beans—In the 
space of 30 days from the middle of Sept 
h p pea beans advanced 40 per cent or from 
$1 15 per bu at Chicago to 1 60. While un- 
settled, the undertone of the market is at 
present one of great firmness, sellers indif- 
ferent, inquiry pronounced. It is a case of 
supply and demand with present offerings 
restricted and outlook anything but bright 
for liberal receipts from the country dis- 
tricts during the remainder of Oct. The 


American Potato Crops for 19 Years, with Comparisons. 


The imports and exports corresponding to the domestic crop of 1898 are for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1899, as all imports are during the period October to June, and so on 


for the other years. 


harvest are selected because most sensitive to importations. 
The average price on farms of U S Dec 1, as returned 


ed potatoes is given under ‘‘Import.’’ 


Boston market prices for November, January and April following the 


The average value of import- 


to U S department of agriculture, are stated under ‘‘Farm.”’ 


--— Yield in bushels———, 


--United States—, 








Crop Acres Per Total Imp Exp cc Prices of potatoes es 
of potatoes acre crop (bushels) Imp Farm Nov Jan Apr 
1899 .... 2,976,000 82 245 485,000 ry ? ? ? *$0.48 ? ? 
1898 .... 2,778,000 73 203,928 ,000 530,420 581,833 $0.56 $0.4 -43 $0.70 $0.90 
1897 .... 2,745,000 64 174,116,000 1,171,282 605 ,187 -40 -55 -75 83 , 
1896 .... 2,865,000 86 245,480,000 247,186 926,646 -58 29 -39 -40 43 
1895 .... 3,204,000 88 286,350,000 175,240 680, 73 27 -38 35 35 
1894 .... 2,914,000 64 185,000,000 1,343,000 573,000 45 -54 -38 -58 -70 
1893 .... 2,605,000 72 183,000,900 3,003 ,000 793,000 42 -59 -68 -80 
1892 .... 2,506,000 62 155,000,900 4,317,000 846,000 47 -67 80 1.00 1.10 
1891 .... 2,660,000 93 250,000,000 187,000 557,000 -95 37 -50 -50 45 
1890 .... 2,606,000 58 150,000 ,000 5,402,000 341,000 -51 -78 -85 1.05 1.15 
1889 .... 2,601,000 76 218,000,000 3,416,000 407,000 -40 -40 -60 -70 1.00 
1888 .... 2,533,000 80 202,000,000 883,000 472,000 -36 40 -60 -60 -60 
1887 .... 2,357,000 57 134,000,000 8,260,000 404,000 45 -69 -80 -90 1.12 
1886 .... 2,287,000 73 168,000 ,000 1,432,000 435,000 +38 45 -60 -60 -70 
1885 .... 2,226,000 78 175,000,000 1,937,000 495,000 -33 -53 -60 85 -80 
1884 .... 2,221,000 86 191,000 ,000 659,000 380,000 -30 — 57 58 -65 
1883 .... 2,289,000 86 208,000 ,000 425,000 555,000 45 - -50 -50 45 
1882 .... 2,172,000 78 171,000,000 2,362,000 439,000 - - -70 95 -% 
1881 .... 2,042,000 53 109,000,000 8,790,000 408,000 _- ~ -90 1.10 1.25 











first note of strength appeared in Aug, at 
which time the market was stagnant at 
about 1 15. Just then the gov’t came on the 
market for between 300,000 and 400,000 Ibs, 
this greatly reducing stocks at a time when 
farmers were beginning to fear for the 
’99 crop, owing to appearance of rust. Sep- 
tember brought positive deterioration in 
such important producing states as Mich 
and N Y and the latter half of the month 
the market began to harden perceptibly, 
particularly when it became evident that 
late planted beans in Mich were turning out 
very poor as the result of drouth, Early 
Oct found the market around 1 22, buyers 
greatly interested, followed by a sharp ad- 
vance to 1 40, 1 50 and by the middle of the 
month 1 65. A feature of minor importance 
is the possibility of purchases for export 
on the supposition that the troubles in 
South Africa may create a.foreign demand. 
According to the Mich crop report dated 
Oct 9 the estimated yield of beans for the 
state is 12 bu per acre. 


— 





Seeking Wider Foreign Markets. 





Steps are being taken by the gov’t to 
largely increase our sales of farm pro- 
ducts abroad. Efforts along this line, al- 
though somewhat desultory, have been pro- 
vocative of some good and the agricultural 
dep’t at Washington now seems in a fair 
way to accomplish more than in the past. 
Possibly some stimulus has been derived 
trom the example of our Canadian cousins, 
who are making such tremendous and suc- 
cessful efforts to increase their trade with 
England. The chief of the division of for- 
eign markets has just returned from a mis- 
sionary tour in England and Europe, look- 
ing toward the expansion of our exports, 
particularly of farm products, and should 
be able to point out channels where our 
trade can be increased. While our exports 
of products of agriculture continue to form 
two-thirds the total merchandise shipments 
abroad, they are not increasing as rapidly 
as desired. Exports of manufactures, on 
the other hand, are phenomenally heavy, 
and during the fiscal year ’99 formed more 
than 28 per cent of the total, against 24 per 
cent in ’98. 

Press dispatches are authority for the 
statement that Secretary Wilson intends to 
make further efforts when congress meets 
to secure the passage of a law providing 
that dairy products shall be examined as 
to quality at the principal ports of export. 
He believes that the increased exports of 
butter are made up largely of inferior 
grades, doing more harm than good to the 
permanency of our foreign trade. Great 
success has attended the official inspection 
of meat products intended for export, thus 
assuring foreign buyers of its integrity. As 
shown in our monthly official tables of ex- 
ports, our foreign trade in cheese contin- 
ues to lag, a consequence largely of the bad 
name given it during the years when filled 
cheese was so much in evidence. Our for- 
eign trade in fresh and salted beef, in pork 
product, and in live cattle continues grati- 
fyingly large in spite of the efforts of some 
of the countries in northern Europe to re- 
strict it or break it down. 


SEVEN YEARS’ EXPORTS OF FARM PRODUCE. 
{In round millions of dollars.] 

1899 1898 1897 1896 1895 1894 1893 
Breadstuffs ..274 334 198 141 115 167 200 
Cattle - SL 88 3 35 21 338 2 
i re 210 23 231 190 205 211 189 
Cotton mfs....0% 172 WN 6M YB 
Provisions ...176 167 139 132 134 145 138 
Tobacco ...... aT 2.4 842 2 w= 


A Ripple in Clover Seed—Speculators at 
Toledo and Chicago who sold “short” this 
commodity for Oct delivery found offerings 
good enough to place on contracts very 
small, and the bulls tried to corner the mar- 
ket, bidding up the price temporarily, this 
being followed by a reaction. The flurry did 
not affect lower grades of merchantable seed, 
these refusing to advance with “contract 
prime.” The temporary advance further- 
more scared exporters, resulting in some 
recent dullness. The market is liable to be 
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greatly unsettled throughout this month. 
Only a. small portion of the clover seed 
reaching market is good enough to pass cn 
contracts. Receipts at Toledo to Oct 7 were 
41,000 bags, against scant 14,000 a year ago, 
but compared with 58,000 bags two years 
ago. 


High Ideas of Apple Prices—I shall ship 
but few apples this fall. I think the grow- 
ers are looking for prices that would be too 
high to buy for export. Last year at this 
time I was paying $2@2 20 per bbl and doing 
my own sorting and picking, the sellers to 
find barrels and deliver to railroad station. 
This year I have found no one to sell at 
any prices. Growers are looking for good 
prices at home and most of the crop will 
be used in the city. The crop as a whole 
lightest in several years. The towns of 
Franklin, Sanbornton and Tilton do not 
show more than 20 per cent of average crop 
and only one-eighth of crops of ’96.—[F. R. 
S., Merrimack Co, N H. 


Detecting Flour Adulterants—A Chicago 
chemist claims he has discovered a process 
through which, using a microscope supple- 
mented by chemical treatment, he can dis- 
cover one-tenth of 1 per cent vf corn flour 
when used as an adulterant of wheat flour. 
This is important if true, because the new 
law providing for special tax upon blended 
flours is practically inoperative because of 
the difficulty in detecting a 5 per cent adul- 
teration of corn flour. Probably few if any 
of the big milling concerns are to-day using 
corn in the manufacture of flour, but some 
of the small mills in different parts of the 
country are believed to be guilty of this 
petty imposition. 





Cost of Shipping Horses—According to 
Sec Wilson, it costs from $30 to 40 after the 
horse is purchased in Chicago, Buffalo or 
the eastern half of the U S, before he can be 
disposed of in London, Antwerp, Paris and 
Hamburg. The charges are as great on a 
cheap as on a high-priced horse, conse- 
quently in shipping horses abroad, the bet- 
ter’ the horse the greater the percentage 
of profit. It takes some time for an im- 
ported horse to recover from a sea voyage. 
If more time were allowed to elapse before 
the horses were put on the market after 
arriving in the oid country, results would 
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be better. The expense, however, of keep- 
ing would detract somewhat from the prop- 
osition. The buyer usually considers $10 
a fair estimate for the expense required to 
get in good condition for work after leav- 
ing the ship. All European nations with the 
exception of Russia and Hungary do not 
produce as many horses as they need. The 
deficiency is made up by importing from 
Canada and the U S. 

Trees Healthy, but Fruit Scarce—Care- 
fully comparing my own with neighboring 
orchards, I estimate a winter apple crop of 
20 per cent. Northern Spys are fairly well 
loaded, Greenings an occasional tree, while 
Baldwins are scarce and no Ben Davis, Ap- 
ples have not dropped as much as usual. 
Trees are loaded with thick, heavy foliage 
and are so far quite free from fungous 
pests or insect diseases.—_[J. U, Metz, Brie 
Co, wz. 


. Metal Mail Box—A. B. C., M: Private 


mail boxes suitable for use by farmers where 
rural delivery is established, obtainable at 
low cost, may be purchased of either The 
Postal Improvement Co, Norristown, Pa, 
or the Corbin Cabinet Lock Co, New Bri- 
tain, Ct. Boxes made by these concerns are 
indorsed by the postoffice department. 





Cotton Per Acre—The yield during crop 
year ’98-’99, according to N Y Financial 
Chronicle, was 240 Ibs per acre for the en- 
tire country, against 237 lbs one year ago 
and 234 Ibs in ’94-’95, this statement repre- 
senting the three largest crops. 





Standard Silver Dollars—Out of 482 mil- 
lions coined, 413 millions are in the treasury. 
The amount of silver certificates in circula- 
tion is $400,000,000. 





One of your subscribers built a brooder 
which was recently illustrated in American 
Agriculturist and works to a charm. The 
entire cost was $2.25 for lumber and the 
blacksmith’s bill for making the heater. By 
taking your paper, the man saved enough 
to pay for his paper for three years, to say 
nothing of other useful hints which he has 
made use of from time to time. The Agri- 
culturist is a practical all round farmers’ 
paper.—[J. O. Smith, Suffolk Co, L I. 











Farm Wagon Economy. 


The economy of this proposition is not all found in the 
very reasonable price of the wagon itself, but in the 
great amount of labor it will save, and its great durabil- 
ity. The Electric Wheel Co. who make this Electric 
Handy Wagon and the now famous Electric Wheels, have 
solved the problem of a successful and durable low-down 
wagon at a reasonable price. 





This wagon is composed of the best material through- 
out—white hickory axles, steel wheels) steel 
etc, 


hounds, 
Guaranteed to carry 4000 lbs. These Electric Steel 

S Wheels are made to fit any wagon, 
and make practically a new wagon 
out of the old one. They can be had 
fa in any height desired and any width 
‘Ma of tire up to eight inches. With an 
extra set of these wheels a farmer can 
interchange them with his regular 
wheels and havea high or low-down 
wagon at will. Write for catalogue 
of the full * Electric Line ” to Electric 
Wheel Co., Box 86, Quincy, Ill. 








WINTER 


orders for my seeds. Make some cash. 
‘ew plan. Quick sales. Catalogue and 


FARMER AGENTS and others, take 
WORK, 





Fall catalog free. Established 1869. Over 


Get your own seeds 
terms FREE. 

TREES 150 acres. Address The Geo. Sweet 
Nursery Co., Box 1725, Dansville, N. ¥. 


CINSENG 


Its Cultivation, Harvesting, Marketing and 
Market Value; With a Short Account 
of Its History and Botany. 


By Maurice G. Kains. A complete working treatise 
for the grower. It discusses in a practical way how to 
begin with either seed or roots, soil, climate and location, 
preparation, planting and maintenance of the beds, arti- 
ficial propagation, manures, enemies, selection for market 
and for improvement, preparation for sale, and the prof- 
its that may be expected. Concisely written, well and 
profusely illustrated, and should be in the hands of all 
who expect to grow this drug to supply the export trade, 
and to add a new and profitable industry to their farms 
and gardens, without interfering with the regular work. 
Cloth, 12mo. Price, postpaid, cents. 

Catalogue Free of this and many other publications 
ORANGE JUDD CO., 52 Lafayette Pl.,.New York 








OR catalocue of 600 Agricnitnrai hooks, address 
bus ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, New York,or 
cago. 








prices. 











The October Purple Plum. 


Luther Burbank’s latest and best production. 
the introducers and can furnish first-class stock at lowest 
We have 500 acres in nursery stock—shade trees, 
fruit trees, ornamental trees, shrubs and small fruit plants, in 
fact anything you can ask for. Catalogue, with colored plate 
picture of October Purple Plum, free. 


STEPHEN HOYT’S SONS CO., Box 4, New Canaan, Conn. 


We are 


Write to-day. 
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Uneven Apple Conditions. 





Another week has brought further pro- 
gress toward harvest in the winter apple 
sections, Oct weather generally proving fa- 
vorable. But the commercial crop, as a 
whole, cannot prove anything like a full 
one, and only in occasional sections have 
orchardists been particularly favored. 
These facts, foreshadowed in American Ag- 
riculturist’s recent reports, are further con- 
firmed by returns from our correspondents 
now coming forward, preparatory to our 
final report which we expect to publish 
next week, While there will be a good 
many apples, the yield is nothing like as 
heavy as at one time seemed probable, and 
the strength in the country recently report- 
ed continues. New England's crop is bound 
to be small compared with a full one and 
is nearly everywhere less than that of ’98. 
In some of the heavy apple sections of cen- 
tral and western N Y more fruit is in 
sight than a year ago, but nothing like the 
bumper crop of ’96 is possible. 

Our returns indicate an unsatisfactory 
rate of yield in O, Ind and Mich, although 
some portions of the last named state show 
up better than a year ago. This is true in a 
measure of Ill, while the Wis crop is a 
practical failure. Further west the con- 
ditions are irregular; certain portions of Ia 
and Mo having more apples than last year, 
while in the newer orchard belts of the 
northwest and beyond the Missouri river 
proved disappointing, while N S is harvest- 
in.g a splendid lot of winter apples and al- 
ready exporting freely to England. 

Early fruit is now practically out of the 
way and the harder fall varieties are com- 
ing forward. Much winter fruit has been 
purchased on the trees, but very little of 
this sort has yet appeared in the market. 
At the principal distributing points, there 
is an ample supply of ordinary apples. 
When at all suitable such finds ready buy- 
ers at good prices. But there is quite a 
the yield is very uneven. Ontario’s crep has 
searcity of strictly fancy apples for stor- 
uge purposes, and such are quickly pickeu 
up on arrival, Fancy red fruit is in es- 
pecially good demand. 

At Chicago, fey mixed stock from Mich 
2 25@2 75 p bbl, fair to ch 1 50@2 25, N Y 
mixed 2 40@3, Kings and Pound Sweets 
2 65@3, southern and western varieties 2@ 
2 50, bulk apples 50@75c p 100 Ibs. 

At New York, Kings. $1 75@2 50 p bbl, 
Snow 2@3, Ben Davis 1 50@2 25. Pippins 
1 75@2 25, 20-oz 1 75@2 25, fcy soft red 3@ 
3 50, Phoenix 1 25@2, Baldwinl 25@2, Green- 
ing 1 25@1 75, open head bbls 1@1 25. 


A — 


Fruit Growing That Pays. 





The value of thorough and clean culture, 
the advisability of enriching the soil heav- 
liy by the use of stable manures, commer- 
cial fertilizer and green manuring is this 
year splendidly illustrated on the well- 
known fruit farm of 104 acres owned by Mr 
George T. Powell of Columbia Co, New 
York. During this trying season of drouth, 
when many orchards are bearing half crops 
and less, Mr Powell’s whole plantation was 
heavily laden with splendid fruit of the first 
quality. Of course every variety is not up 
to the average, The Baldwin apple, for ex- 
ample, is not yielding as it does some years, 
yet a fair crop will be harvested with a 
tew individual trees weighted down with 
good apples. Mr Powell’s Rhode Island 
Greenings are very productive this year, 
and what is more wonderful, scarcely a 
defective apple is to be found. A buyer 
was recently offered five cents for every 
wormy specimen he could discover, but soon 
gave up the job. 

A splendid lot of Bartlett pears have been 
gathered, and the same is true of Seckel. 
Bosc grafted on Kieffer stock seems to do 
especially well, as a row of young trees with 
tending branches abundantly testified. Ger- 
man prune plums were loaded and were 
picked the first week in Sept. Moore’s Early 
grapes yielded well, while Worden, the 
standbys, were well developed and of the 
usual high grade. A young quince orchard, 
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which bore.especially well last year, had 
a paying crop this season. And not only 
are_the orchards full of fruit, but every 
vine, bush and tree, whether young or old, 
had a full quota of leaves the Ist of Sept, 
as fresh and green as in May or June. 

Now what is the reason for this wonderful 
fruitfulness and vigor? Probably the most 
important factor is a soil naturally adapted 
to fruit growing. It is very rolling, fur- 
nishing excellent air drainage. Being of 
limestone origin, it is naturally very rich, In 
addition to its native fertility, large quan- 
tities of barnyard manure are added, and 
occasionally commercial fertilizer. For sup- 
plying humus, Mr Powell has great faith in 
crimson clover, He occasionally follows po- 
1latoes with strawberries. He first manures 


the ground heavily for the potatoes. 
Just before the last plowing he 
£09Ws crimson clover. This comes up 


quickly and by the end of the season a 
heavy coating is ready to be plowed under. 
The ground is then in splendid condition 
for strawberry plants the following season. 
Commercial fertilizer is added as needed. 
Where it is desirable to enrich the ground of 
a growing orchard, buckwheat and crimson 
clover are seeded in June or July. These 
crops are turned under in Sept, and the 
ground seeded to rye. The following spring 
the rye is turned under. In some cases oats 
and crimson clover are sown in April. The 
cats are cut at the usual time, but the 
clover is allowed to develop until fall, when 
it is plowed under. Crimson clover is the 
nitrogen gatherer for the farm, It is sowed 
everywhere and as frequently as possible. 
Whenever it can be grown with another 
crop, the seed is planted. Even if it can 
remain but a short time, it is compelled to 
vork for the benefit of the soil. 

All the crops show the effect of this. 
Strawberries which bore’ exceptionally 
heavy this season now have a splen- 
did growth, larger than most plants that 
did not fruit at all. In some cases sub- 
soiling added to the general benefit, but Mr 
Powell says that as a rule he does not 
subsoil, but depends upon deep plowing fol- 
lowed by frequent shallow culture. Cur- 
rants, raspberries, etc, are cultivated about 
every ten days until late August or early 
Sept, when the land is seeded to rye. 

With his apple trees Mr Powell has es- 
recial faith in top grafting. All his trees 
are grafted when two years old. In four 
scars from grafting they are bearing some 
fruit, and the fifth year he frequently gets 
two barrels from a tree which is only seven 
~ears from setting. 

Another leading factor in the success of 
the owner of Orchard Farm is his careful 
spraying. The present season was remark- 
ably free from insect and fungous pests, 
making it necessary to spray but twice. 





Profitable Strawberries—The  straw- 
berries which did best for me past season 
are Michigan, Gandy, Marshall, Glen Mary 
and Bismarck. The Michigan was a sur- 
prise to me this year under irrigation. It 
did splendidly and the yield was good and 
the color of the berries fine. They could be 
picked and placed in the cellar over night 
and they would come out in the morning 
as fresh and bright as ever. They are the 
old Crescent over again.—[Walter Taber, 
Dutchess Co, N Y. 


Will Feed Potatoes to Stock—Growers 
are selling some, but will hold and feed a 
great many potatoes if the price is no bet- 
ter. Market opens around 17@20c per bu to 
farmers.—[C. C. E., Juneau Co, Wis. 

. 

The Best Age for Planting Fruit Trees— 
As a rule two-year-old fruit trees are the 
most satisfactory and desirable for ordinary 
planting. However, with good care trees 
one year old give good results and when 
once started gain rapidly on older trees 
planted at the same time. 








Carnations may be grown the year round 
by resorting to field culture in the summer 
months, 





FEED LOT AND PASTORE. 


Fattening Steers in Barns. 
B, C. MITCHELL, PENNSYLVANIA, 





The illustration on the first page of this 
paper shows a lot of Canadian steers which 
I bought, dehorned and fattened in the 
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GROUND PLAN OF MR MITCHELL’S BIG BARN. 











barn. I have had considerable experience in 
feeding cattle in barns and have found that 
it pays. Only a part of my building is 
shown in the cut, but the main portion 
which is 100x65 ft and 24 ft high does not 
appear in this picture, but is represented 
in the ground plan. In this stable I can 
take care of 125 head of stock. Last winter 
this barn contained 118 head. 

The feeding of cattle is not only valuable 
for the profit made out of them direct, but 
for the manurial products with which I in- 
crease the fertility of my farm, I have near- 
ly 400 acres which, when I bought it, would 
not produce enough feed for 50 head of 
stock. To increase the fertility I use a lib- 
eral amount of land plaster about my barn, 
which not only overcomes all offensive 
odors, but adds greatly to the value of the 
manure, Under the stalls are concrete ma- 
nure pits 2%x3 ft, covered with steel grat- 
ings, so that all the liquid and solid manure 
is saved. These are cleaned out every two 
or three weeks, To show the value of care- 
ful manuring, last year after wintering 118 
head of stock, I sold nearly 300 tons of hay 
and besides I raised 2500 bu of corn, near- 
ly 1100 bu of wheat, 900 bu of oats and 300 
bu of rye. I have been successful in farm- 
ing and I think anyone can do the same by 
giving it careful attention. 


Rapid Development of Lambs. 


CHARLES M,. BERESFORD, CONNECTICUT. 





A change of pasture in the fall is good, so 
they will come into the sheds in fair con- 
dition. Have plenty of room in the shed. 
A room 20x20 ft makes a nice one for 12 
or 15 ewes. Have the doors open toward the 
south, so the sun can shine in. Keep them 
closed at night and in rainy weather. Give 
them plenty of nice, fresh water every day, 
with good clean timothy and clover hay, or 
rowen, and as the lambing time approaches 
along in Jan and Feb, feed them a fair 
amount of grain, shelled corn, etc, un- 
ground. Always keep their salt boxes mi- 
ed with salt and sulphur flour enough to 
color it. It is a first-rate thing to have a 
new-milch cow just at this time, and a bot- 
tle with rubber nipple handy, so if a lamb 
needs a little milk it can be easily given. 
There are always some that need’ nursing. 
The shepherd can tell by his notebook 
which ewes are due first, so they can be 
separated from the rest until the lamb is 
strong enough to follow the mother and 
she will own it. A little pen in one cor- 
ner, where the ewe can see the others and 
they cannot get to her, is all right. As soon 
as the ewes begin to lamb, feed them more 
milk-producing feeds. Oats, buckwheat, 
wheat bran, all they will eat up clean, and 
plenty of fresh water with the chill taken 
off. Give the hay feed at the same hour each 








morning about daylight, then at 9 or 10 
o’clock give some corn and oats mixed, or 
buckwheat or applies, turnips, etc; at noon 
more hay if they have cleaned the racks; 
at 3 some grain or bran, then at dark more 
hay. Give all they need regularly, but 
don’t overfeed. They will need exercise and 
turning into the yards if the weather is 
fair. 

After the lambs are all dropped and are 
strong, they will want a shallow trough to 
eat in by themselves. Fix a creep-hole in 
the fence or rack, and after the older ones 
have been enticed through a time or two 
the others will soon learn the way. They 
will need a little ground stuff, corn and 
oats, or rye, wheat bran, middlings or lin- 
seed meal, etc. Be careful to give just 
what they can digest easily, and not over- 
feed. But if they are healthy they will con- 
sume a good deal and get into the manger 
and pick off the clover heads, timothy, etc, 
and eat with their mothers, and thus gaia 
pretty rapidly. They must be in the sun 
all they possibly can, and as the warm 
weather approaches, turned onto green 
pastures, or rye, so they will be ready 
for market when four or five months old. 
Begin to sell as soon as they will weigh 60 
lbs apiece. The main point is to get them 
started quickly. They will. need personal 
and careful attention, so watch the ewes as 
they drop the lambs, help them if neces- 
sary, get the lamb to stand up and nurse, 
see that the ewe has plenty of milk, and 
start it for the lamb. Generally the lamb 
is all right as soon as it is dry and warmed 
up and has its stomach full, but sometimes 
there are twins or triplets. Then the milk 
bottle comes into play and some have to be 
raised on the bottle. The bowels will re- 
quire watching; see that they are in the 
right condition, neither bound up nor too 


loose. A little castor oil for the one, or 
lamb’s cordial for the other, will correct 
them, 





Pigs for the Dairy Farmer. 


E. E. ROCKWOOD, MICHIGAN, 





The best and most profitable way of dis- 
posing of skim milk and buttermilk is to 
feed them to pigs. Where butter is made 
extensively, or even on a small scale, there 
is opportunity for keeping pigs at a very 
slight cost. If the required number are not 
raised upon the farm, they may be pur- 
chased at six weeks old, or at weaning 
time. For a few weeks at least after wean- 
ing they will thrive best on sweet skim 
milk. Buttermilk is also good, but should 
not be fed undiluted, or scours may result. 
With plenty of warmed milk combined with 
bran, shorts or other ground feed—of which 
corn should form but a small portion, if 
any—pasture if convenient, and pure water 
at all times, pigs which have received good 
care through the mother previous to wean- 
ing them will grow to thrifty maturity. 

The practice of keeping over pigs or shotes 
until a year old or more is almost if not 
quite out of date. Quick returns make the 
profit in raising hogs for market. It must 
be an exceptional case which would war- 
rant keeping them longer than six to eight 
months. As fast as the pigs of one lot are 
fattened and sold, others should be ready 
to take the places of those disposed of. It 
is far better, in the writer’s estimation, 
which is based upon considerable experi- 
ence, to feed milk to pigs rather than to 
calves, except in the case of heifers or an 
exceptionally fine male, which it might be 
desirable to raise. A pig at six months will 
bring nearly as much as a steer at three 
times that age. At present prices of fat 
cattle, no farmer can afford to raise them 
for beef, while in six months the pig will 
be in prime condition for sale and return a 
good profit. 

The hog is one of the most profitable ani- 
mals the farmer has. Consuming as it does 
the refuse of which no other disposal could 
well be made upon the farm, looked upon 
as the lowest of domestic animals, doomed 
too often to exist in filthy quarters and re- 
ceive only the slightest attention as to ma- 





LIVE STOCK AND DAIRY 


terial comforts, yet the pig repays his owner 
tenfold profit for his keeping. While pigs 
undoubtedly thrive better when given a lib- 
eral supply of sweet skim milk for a time 
after weaning, they will do fairly well with- 
out it, if fed upon bran and middlings made 
into a slop with water. Whey from cheese 
factories while sweet is better than water 
for this purpose, but is not available in 
many localities. 
ain 

Dairying in Sweden and Norway—These 
countries with their small prolific cows 
somewhat resembling our Jerseys with 
their luxuriant pasture and cool water are 
especially adapted to dairying. The peo- 
ple have taken advantage of their opportu- 
nities and are producing a high-class arti- 
cle in large quantities. Those who deal 
in milk and its products seem to be more 
systematic and cleanly in their work than 
people in this country. The pastures are 
kept free from noxious weeds and the 
cows are often tested for disease. The 
stable feed consists largely cf mashes, such 
as bran masn, oat mash and rye mash. 
Goat dairies are also found in considerable 
numbers. Both of these countries are well 
supplied with agricultural schools and a 
few colleges. Most of these are for the 
education of men, but some of them admit 
women who in many cases operate private 
dairies.—[Miss Josephine Harper. 


Brewery Grain for Cows—In some Ger- 
man experiments butter made where cows 
were fed on brewery residue was found to 
be in normal condition and to be free from 
any particular taste or other characteristic, 





Our. Veterinary Adviser. 


Partial Paralysis—G. K. (Pa) has lost 
some pigs. They get so that they have no 
use of their hind legs and gradually get 
worse until they die. Young pigs should 
have a field to run in to keep them in good 
health. In the early stage of this disease 
give a pig six months old a tablespoonful 
castor oil and two drops croton oil in it at 


one dose. When this operates give two 
Crops fluid extract of nux vomica in a 
tablespoonful of cod liver oil at a dose 


twice a day. If the pig has been sick for 
a week treatment is of no use, as the pig 
will die. 


Rhetfmatism—L. E. M. (Pa) has a cow 
which keeps very thin in flesh and occasion- 
ally very lame in one leg, not always the 
same one. At times she can hardly walk, 
and the joints swell. This is a case of rheu- 
matism of the joints, and the pain the ani- 
mal suffers keeps her thin. Mix 2 dr can- 
tharides with 1 oz lard and rub a little on 
the affected joints once every second week 
for two months if necessary. Also mix 6 oz 
nitrate of potassium and 4 oz sulphate of 
iren. Divide this into 20 doses and give one 
morning and night in bran mash. Repeat 
this quantity if needed. 





Heat—S. T. (W Va) has two cows which 
do not come in heat. The animals should 
be examined by a qualified veterinary sur- 
geon to find the cause. If one cannot be 
obtained, try the following: Mix 4 oz sul- 
phate of iron’ and 2 dr cantharides, divide 
into 24 doses and give one twice a-day in a 
bran mash. This quantity is sufficient for 
one cow. * 








Farm Wagon only $21.95. 


In order to introduce their Low Metal 
Wheels with Wide Tires, the Empire Manu- 
facturing Co., Quincy, Ill., have placed upon 
the market a Farmer’s Handy Wagon, that is 
only 25 inches high, fitted with 24 and 30-inch 
wheels with 4-inch tire, and sold for only $21.95. 





This wagon is made of the best material 
throughout, and really costs but a trifle more 
than a set of new wheels and fully guaranteed 
for one year. Catalog giving a full description 
will be mailed upon application by the Em- 
pire Manufacturing Co., Quincy, Ill., who also 
will furnish metal wheels at low prices made 
any size and width of tire to fit any axle. 
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Can’t Be Burst. 


Hammer the bowl of a 
Sharples Farm Separator 
flat on an anvil with a 
sledge, and if you break it 
we will pay for it. Can’t 
do it with any other sepa- 
rator. Other separators 
may burst and kill people; 
done it. A 










will. It is built good all over—Everywhere 
the best that it can be. Send for Catalogue 
No. 34. 


The Sharples Co., 


Canal & Washington Sts. 
CHICAGO, 


P. M. SHARPLES, 


West Chester, Pa. 
U.S. Ae 








Hogs are Higher 


They are going Ly 4 oe Get ready 
for the boom by breeding pow. We 
e6end a sample pair of our 


eal ON LL § 

ou you write 
Sroaiatins, wo of these famous hogs 
‘weighed 2,806 !bs. Write to-day. 

L. B. SILVER CO. 
155 Grand Arcade Bidg., Cleveland, 0. 
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%Key to Profitable Stock Feeding. ; 
% By HERBERT Myrick. A colored chart 


= cipal crops and feeding stuffs. This 
$,shows plainly the constituents of all 
ee stock foods, and how to combine them 


ORS 


°, 
° 


all classes of stock. The back of the 
chart contains tables giving in detail 


5 ing value of a great v -riety of fodders, 
Sgrains and ,feeding stuffs, and their 
2% manurial value. Also the amount and 
 paeeape of food required daily by different ¢ 
classes of farm animals under varying 
conditions. 25 


% Feeds and Feeding. 


“ By W. A. Henry. This handbook for 
students and stock men constitutes a 
$;compendium of practical and _ useful 
#@ knowledge on Plant Growth and Ani- 
sy mal Nutrition, Feeding Stuffs, Feeding 
& Animals and every detail pertaining to 

this important subject. It is thorough, 
* accurate and reliable, and is the most 
% valuable contribution to live stock liter- 

ature in many years. All the latest and 
@ best information is clearly and system- 

atically presented, making the work in- 
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Here 


** dispensable to every owner of live 4 
stock. 658 pages, 8vo. Cloth. 2.00 % 
3 Catalogue Free of this and many other publications, me 
* ORANGE JUDD CO., 52 Lafayette Pl., New York. bs 
se quette Building, Chicago, Ill. 
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SHEPHERD'S MANUA 


Sy HENRY STEWART. It is so plain that a farmer ora 
farmer’s son who has never kept a sheep, may learn how 
to manage a flock successfully, and yet so complete that 
the experienced shepherd may ther many suggestions 
from it. The results of personal experience of some years 
with the characters of the various modern breeds of sheep, 
the sheep raising capabilities of many portions of our ex- 
tensive territory and that of Canada—and the careful 
study of the diséases to which our sheep are chiefly sub- 
ject, as well as the methods of management called for 
ander our circumstances, are ga Illustrated. 
Cloth, 12mo. Postpaid, 61.90 
Catalogue Free of this and many other publications. 
ORANGE JUDD CO.,52 Lafayette Pi..New Yor™ 
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WEEKLY 
This edition ts designed for and adapted to the special 
needs of New York, and Ontario, New Jersey. —_ 
vania, Ohio, West Virginia, Maryland, Delaware, and the 








South, wherein it most largely circulates. 
COPYRIGHT, 1899. 
TERMS 
Subscription Price—One Dollars year; Fifty Cents 
for six months. Subscriptions can commence at any time 


during the year. Specimen copy free. 

Renewals — The date opposite your name on your 

aper, or wrapper, shows to what time your subscription 
spaid. Thus Jan. 00,shows that payment has been re- 
ceived up to January i, 1900; Feb. ‘00. to February 1, 1900 
and soon. Some time is required after money is received 
before the date, which auswers for a receipt, can be 
changed. 

Discontin uances—Resp onsible subscribers will con- 
tinne t» reeeive this journal until the publishers are noti- 
fied by letrer to discontinue, when all arrearages must be 
paid. If you do not wish the journal continued for 
another vear after your subscription has expired, you 
should then notify us to discontinue iy, 
| Change in Addrese—When ordering a chance in the 
address, subscribers should be sure to give their old as 
well as their new ad 


P Canvassers Wanted in every town to solicit sub- 


scriptions. Terms senton application. 

Advertising Rates on application. For Farmers’ Ex- 
change advertising rates, see that department. 

Foreign Subscriptions—To all foreign countries 
$2.00 or 8844 per year, postpaid. 

Remittances should be made by postoffice or express 
money orders, or registered letter, although small 
smounts may be seut by var mail. Postage stamps 
(but not Internal Revenue Stamps) will be accepted for 
amounts less than $1.0@. Money orders, checks and drafts 
should be made payable to the ORANGE JUDD COMPARY. 
A two-cent Revenue Stamp should be placed on all 
checks, drafts and express money orders. 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS., 
Homestead Building 
NEW YORE, CHICAGO, 


52 l.atarette Place Marquette Building 
ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, Publishers. 


TO OUR SUBSCRIBERS: 


It is the intention of the-publishers of this paper 
to admit into their columns none but reliable ad- 
vertisers, and we believe that all the advertise- 
ments in this paper are from such parties. If sub- 
scribers find any of them to be otherwise, we 
will esteem ita favor if they will advise us, and we 
will at any time rte our personal attention to 
any complaints which we receive. Always men- 
tion this paper when answering advertisements, 
as advertisers often advertise different things in 
several papers. 


FOR WEEK ENDING OCTOBER 21, 1899. 











No more cruel libel against farm life was 
ever perpetrated than the lie that ‘“farm- 
ers’ wives are more liable to insanity 
than women living in town.” Yet this fal- 
lacy has come to be quite generally be- 
lieved in. The truth is just the opposite. 
An expert authority will state the case fully 
in our next issue. It is F. B. Sanborn, one 
of the ablest students of this subject, and 
recognized at home and abroad as an au- 
thority. 

meningitis 

Paternalism seems to have run mad 
in the government printing office. It has 
issued an ornate primer of forestry for the 
department of agriculture that must have 
cost a lot of the taxpayers’ hard-earned 
money. By omitting some of the unneces- 
sary cuts, it could have been issued as a 
leaflet at a fraction of the expense, would 
have reached more farmers and therefore 
would have done more good at much less 
cost. Unless this thing is stopped, any 
official whose fancy runs to law, medicine 
or theology will be issuing expensive books 
at taxpayers’ expense, 


The free seed scandal at last became so 


obnoxious that congress finally provided that 


$20,000 of the appropriation for 1899 might be 
used by Sec Wilson to introduce and distrib- 
ute rare and’ valuable plants from foreign 
countries. A recent report by W. T. Swingle, 
who has been engaged in this business in 
Mediterranean countries, indicates’ that 
more actual good will be done American 
agriculture by the modest sum thus spent 
than by the hundreds of thousands of dol- 
lars worse than squandered on the political 
seed humbug. The best watermelons from 
the Sahara, large numbers of the Blasto- 
phaga-insect for the caprification of the 
fig, the best varieties of French grapes 


EDITORIAL 


grafted on resistant stalks, a new winter 
forage plant known as scarlet vetch, Hun- 
garian wheat, prickly pear, the pistachio 
nut, French ever-bearing straw berries, 
Smyrna muskmelons and several new vege- 
tables are already the fruits of Mr Swin- 
gle’s trip. The carob tree and thornless cac- 
tus are also promising for forage purposes. 
These introductions will mainly interest 
the warmer sections of the U §, including 
California, the southwest and the southern 
states. This is the kind of work that tells. 
It is not expensive, it does not compete with 
commercial horticulturists or seedsmen, and 
it does much good. We cordially commend 
Sec’y Wilson’s efforts along this line, and 
trust they will be extended to the introduc- 
tion of the melons for which central Asia 
is famous. More attention ought to be paid 
also to improved varicties of cotton. Some 
of our southern experiment stations have 
taken up this work, notably Alabama, but 
wherever cotton is grown in the world, seed 
should be ootained and hybridized with 
the best strains of American cotton. 
—_— Oe 


A young man asks us some questions 
about an agricultural college education. 
In reply, we advise him first to send to 
the institutions of this kind in his own and 
neighboring states for their catalogs. If 
after reading the same, there are other 
points about which facts are wanted, write 
to the college president. Usually it is bet- 
ter to enter the college in the early fall, 
whether for the two-years course or for 
the four-years course. Some of these in- 
stitutions also have a short winter course. 
Certainly any young man who expects to 
make a business of farming in any capacity 
will find it to his advantage to attend an in- 
stitution of this kind. The college cannot 
make over a young man, but it will give 
him an opportunity to develop and improve 
himself that is worth all the time and 
money it costs. Too many young men are 
short-sighted. They will often accept a 
job simply because it will pay them a 
little something immediately, irrespective of 
the fact that it offers small opportunity for 
advancement. We see this not only in 
farming but in all industry. Millions of men 
and women from 30 to 60 years of age are 
filling practically the same positions that 
they did in earlier years, simply because in 
youth they did not equip themselves for bet- 
ter work. Almost any young man or woman 
who is in good health and of ordinary men- 
tal capacity can find a way to get through 
college, and the effort to do this will be 
quite as helpful as the education itself. 
The bright young man with this training 
will stand a much better chance to get a 
position as “boss farmer’’ than he would 
otherwise, but college authorities cannot 
be depended upon to assist one in getting 
any position. The most they can do is to 
testify as to whether the students appear- 
ed to be made of the right stuff and showed 
good progress. 

re 

Numerous inquiries are coming to us 
about the garden contest, from new sub- 
scribers. All such are informed that this 
contest opened last spring and involved the 
keeping of a record of all work done inthe 
garden during the season, a report to be 
furnished us this fall. Only those who en- 
tered last spring are therefore entitled to 
compete for the prize. To inquiring con- 
testants, we would say that the more com- 
plete, detailed and accurate their report is, 
the better. All sales should be reported in 
detail, if the record has been kept. Indeed, 
this last is quite important, for it is neces- 
sary to thus emphasize the revenue-pro- 
ducing qualities of the garden, be it large 
or small. ‘ 

A 

Thirty per cent of the United States is 
still public land. Why not fill it up before 
acquiring new territory? Think what 
could have been done in building canals, 
irrigating works, good roads, improving the 
rural postal service, etc, with the thousand 
million dollars the Spanish war will have 
cost long before its last pensioner is dead! 





The agricultural competition of the tropics 
may do vast injury to our domestic farmers, 
Of course Uncle Sam must do his best un- 
der the circumstances, but “‘peace hath her 
victories as well as war.” Our tropical 
dependencies should not be permitted to 
unfairly compete with domestic labor and 
agriculture. They should also recoup the 
United States for the vast sums it has ex- 
pended in their behalf. And when this 
money comes back, it ought to go into in- 
*ernal improvements. 





The American anti-trust league is des- 
tined to be a mighty power, if properly 
managed, Certainly, it should have an over- 
whelming membership. It is non-partisan 
and is an effort to enable the people to 
throttle the trusts. The preliminary or- 
ganization is in charge of a national exec- 
utive committee, of which M. L. Lockwood 
of Zelienople, Pa, is chairman. He has is- 
sued a clarion call for the organization of 
branch leagues, outfits for which will be 
furnished free upon application to H. T. 
Martin, national secretary, 1229 Pennsylva- 
nia avenue, Washington, D C. This move- 
ment is one that every farmers’ organiza- 
tion should be identified with, and we urge 
that not only the officers of such societies, 
but every individual farmer in the land 
write to the above address for particulars 
about furthering this great cause. 





“America is far ahead of Europe now in 
the application of science to agriculture,” 
is the verdict of Prof W. M. Hays of the 
university of Minnesota, who has _ been 
spending some months studying conditions 
abroad. We fully share his view that, with 
agricultural and scientificeducation brought 
within reach of the masses, agriculture 
will become an educated profession. The 
uplift has been tremendous during the past 
15 or 20 years. It will continue, until the 
farmer will everywhere “sit at the head of 
the table,” because of his intelligence, his 
social and financial position and his impor- 
tance in the body politic. There never was 
a more hopeful prospect for the young man 
who desires to make farming his life work. 





Chicago is the right place to hold the ir- 
rigation congress of 1900, but fn 1901 it ought 
to be at Buffalo, and at Boston the follow- 
ing year. Fhe country west of the 100th 
meridian is now almost unanimous as to 
the state and federal policy toward irriga- 
tion, but the middle and eastern states do 
not begin to realize the magnitude or the 
merits of this problem. There is a prejudice 
against it in those sections that is in part 
unjust, because ignorant. Meetings of the 
congress at the east would be one of the 
most effective means of disseminating the 
real facts about irrigation economics among 
those who most need such knowledge. 

No discrimination in favor of foreigners 
against American consumers of western 
grain is the dictum of the interstate com- 
merce commission. In its recent decision it 
prohibits the railroads from granting a 
lower rate on through grain freights in- 
tended for export than can be secttired by 
the eastern miller or dealer on domestic 
account. In other words, export grain 
rates may not be less than on domestic 
shipments. The matter will probably be ta- 
ken to the courts before it is finally set- 
tled, as the railroads naturally desire to 
hold full sway in this as well as in many 
other things. 

—_— re 

No occasion for panic over the potato 
crop because it happens to be somewhat 
larger than last year’s comparatively short 
yield. A study of our final report of this 
crop, and by the way, American Agricul- 
turist is the only journal which makes any 
attempt at approximating actual yield, will 
show that, placed beside some recent years, 
the amount available for winter markets 
should not prove burdensome, particularly 
with the better industrial conditions and 
enormous consumption 











Important Work of the F S MP A. 





A very enthusiastic meeting of the farm- 
ers along the line of the D, L & W was held 
in Binghamton Oct 10; at the same time an 
equally enthusiastic meeting of the Erie 
route union was being held; also encour- 
aging reports from the Lehigh and from 
the O & W unions, J. D.F.Woolston of Cort- 
land was elected president of the Lacka- 
wanna union, and J. W. Ross of Smith- 
boro, N Y, president of the Erie union. The 
most important announcement of the meet- 
ing was the success of our sales commit: 
tee in perfecting the sale of the milk of the 
ass’n, That our people were in earnest no 
one could have doubted had they noted the 
enthusiasm and heartfelt thankfulness with 
which the announcement was met. The 
work of ratifying the action of our sales 
committee is now being carried on by all 
of our sections. Many have already re- 
ported, and it is expected that when this 
issue of American Agriculturist comes to 
the people this work will have been entirely 
accomplished, That our sales committee 
and officers of the central ass’n have ac- 
complished a great work for our milk-pro- 
ducing farmers is an accepted fact, and the 
manner in which our people are coming *o 
the front and ratifying the work of this 
committee is ample proof that they are 
pleased with the result, Now there is work 
which the local secretaries can and must 
do to help us in perfecting arrangements 
for the delivery of this milk. I would like 
each secretary to send me a correct list of 


those who ratify the action of the com- 
mittee. Please attend to this at once and a 
little later will follow more work equal- 


ly important.—[H. T. Coon, Secretary F S 
M P A. 

&& We wish Sec’y Coon had stated more 
fully the particulars about this sale of milk. 
If the parties are reliable in every way, the 
result is indeed encouraging. But with 
lawyers afield in the milk trade, whose cap- 
ital seems to be more or less hazy schemes 
instead of money, it makes us cautious. 


The Western N Y Milk Producers’ Ass’n 
has been organized at MRochester, with 
Henry Allen of Clark sec’y and John Paine 
of Greece chairman, and 125 members. 
Dairymen mean to fight the new ordinance 
of the local boards of health forbidding the 
sale of milk except from cows tuberculin 
tested annually by a veterinarian and found 
not to react. The new ordinance also pro- 
vides that the amount of bacteria in milk 
shall not exceed a certain number. The 
farmers do not object to the latter regu- 
lation, as they want to sell only clean and 
pure milk, but the folly of relying on the 
tuberculin test alone has been shown up 
so often in American Agriculturist that 
it hardly seems necessary to repeat it. 
Rochester’s milk inspector submits a table 
showing infantile deaths during the sum- 
mer months for 10 years past for important 
cities in N Y state. It shows that the death 
rate in Rochester has been very greatly 
reduced of late years, but that such is not 
the. case in other cities. This decrease is 
ascribed to better milk. 





NOTES FROM LOCAL SOCIETIES. 


Ulster and Delaware route union held its 
meeting Oct 10 at Talcottsville, N Y, at 
which four local ass’ns were represented. D, 
H. Hull of Halcottsville was elected presi- 
dent, and M. C. Sanford of Margaretsvill> 
secretary and treasurer. The delegate to 
the central ass’n at Binghamton this week 
is D. H. Hull, 

The Hudson river route union held no 
meeting last week, for the reason that there 
are but three creameries where local unions 
were organized, at East Fishkill, Stormville 
and Swartoutville, these last spring uniting 
into one local union at East Fishkill. All 
the milk in this locality is sold to cream- 
eries. Our president, Mr E. B. Mulford, had 
arranged with the Harlem river ass’n to 
represent our own at Binghamton. Produc- 
ers are united and ready to do their part in 
improving conditions. Most of them sign- 
ed the powers of attorney to sell their milk 
to the N Y syndicate last spring and these 
are still in existence ready to be used when 
necessary.—[Alfred Bonney, Dutchess Co, 
N Y 


I have been unable to learn as to whether ~ 


any meeting was held by the Northern 
route union of the F S MPA Oct 10, The 
interest in the ass’n is on the wane at this 
place.—[Ira D. Strang, Yorkton, N Y. 

At the meeting of the local union at Paris, 
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THE MILK PROBLEM 


Oneida Co, N Y, considerable enthusiasm 
was manifested, nearly all present renew- 
ing their membership. C, D, Blackstone was 
chosen delegate to the Binghamton meet- 
ing. At West Winfield there is also a strong 
local union. 

The annual meeting of the Lehigh val- 
ley route union held at Sayre, Pa, Oct 10, 
was the largest ever held and much inter- 
est was manifested. The work of Dele- 
gate Aiken for the route was heartily in- 
dorsed and he was unanimously returned to 
the central ass’n. 

Nothing has been received to confirm the 
report of a sale of the milk coming to 
N Y to the Pure Milk Co, incorporated at 
Dover, Del. Here in New York city the 
statement is not credited. Any company 
making overtures for the purchase of the 
milk under the control of the FS MPA 
should be able to prove its integrity of pur- 
pose and should be able to bear the closest 
scrutiny. 

The annual meeting of the Black River 
route union was held at Boonville, N Y, 
Oct 10, and of the 13 local sections com- 
prising the route all were represented by 
delegates except one. B. A. Capron of 
Boonville was elected president for the en- 
suing year; C. Fred Boshart of Lowville, 
secretary, and F. H. Thomson of Holland 
Patent, director of the central ass’n. 


Producers Supplying the Boston Mar- 
ket and located largely in eastern Mass 
and southern Vt, N H and Me, are very 
much interested in the problem of winter 
prices and a permanent and: more profit- 
able outlet for their milk. There is a 
strong sentiment against permitting the 
Boston contractors to pay an agreed price 
for all the product sold as whole milk, and 
only a butter price for the large surplus, 
often forming 15 to 25 per cent of all reach- 
ing that city. The effort of the N E milk 
producers’ company, which is composed 
largely of the old union, to make an en- 
tirely new deal is hanging fire. The 
wealthy syndicate of New Yorkers which 
was to put up the money to handle this 
Boston milk business has failed to mate- 
rialize and producers are all at sea. Charges 
are made that money has been wasted in 
promoting the new company and there is 
much dissatisfaction over its management. 
The directors of the company, on the other 
hand, have recently issued a notice to the 
effect that arrangements will scon be con- 
cluded with a responsible purchaser to buy 
all the milk at the prices specified for the 
full term of five years; farmers are urged 
to sign no contracts to furnish milk to any 
one of the Boston dealers for a specified 
time. 


The Milk Market. 

At New York, unchanged, average sur- 
plus price $1 39 p can of 40 qts, exchange 
price 2%c p qt. 

Receipts by rail and other ‘Sources in 40-qt 
cans for week ended Oct 16 were as follows: 











Fluid Con- 

miik Cr’m d’ns’d 
N Y, LE & West R R....27,550 1,325 316 
we oS ere 7,641 101 467 
N Y, Ont & West..........32,987 1,698 — 
CR si oS bicwe amb ee 9,460 535 189 
N Y, Sus & West.......... 11,846 154 63 
eS Aer = _ 
New Haven & H........... 8,134 28 — 
Del, Lack & West..........43,932 1,631 — 
ae | Aree 1,631 29 — 
eer rer ree 6,741 112 “= 
Lehigh Valley oo.cccccencsce 11,452 735 94 
CERO BOULCEB cc 0 6.c.cc0 ccceces 4,340 “= os 
Total receipts............-168,906 6,348 1,129 
Daily av this week........ 24,129 907 161 
Daily av last week........ 24,276 941 175 
Cor week last year........ 23,228 526 184 





Cheese at Utica and Little Falls. 


At Utica, N Y, Oct 16—Factorymen to- 
day were shipping generally all but three or 
four days of the Sept make of cheese, al- 
though once in a while a factory sold its en- 
tire Sept product. The make at present 
time comes almost entirely from feeding 
in the barn, as cattle get nothing to eat 
out of doors, although they are out all day. 
They also get very little to drink, as many 
dairymen are obliged to haul their drink- 
ing water from two to four miles. It is 
evident that factories will close earlier this 
season than in many years past, on ac- 
count of the absolute scarcity of milk. A 
considerable number will not run beyond 
Nov 1. The reason the sales appear so 
lareg is that a few factorymen closed out 
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their entire make up to Nov 1 and their 
cheese were all quoted in the day’s tran- 
sactions. This was entirely proper and it 
ought to make the sales for the rest of this 
month smaller by so much as would natu- 
rally come from these factories. 

Transactions were as follows: Large col- 
ored, 3729 bxs at 11%c, 83lat11%c, 640 at 12c, 
large white, 1096 at 1144c, 160 at 11%c; small 
colored, 1140 at 12c, 760 at 12%4c; small white, 
230 at 12c, 1080 at 12%c, 195 at 12%c. Total 
9861 bxs, against 6623 one year ago and 6965 
two years ago. -Sales of creamery butter 
were 13 pkgs at 28c and 80 at 24c. 


At Little Falls, the sales were 430 bxs 
large colored at 12c, 880 small white and 
colored, partly skimmed, at llc, and 3114 
ditto full cream at 12c. Total- 4424 bxs, 
Dairy butter 22 pkgs at 22@23c. 








Money 


to be Made 


Good pay for all you 
do, and perhaps five 
hundred or a thousand 
dollars extra at the 
end of the season. 
We want good, reli- 


able agents to secure 
subscriptions to 


The Ladies’ Home Journal 


AND 


The Saturday Evening Post 


distribute prospec- 
tuses, secure renewals, 
and generally look 


after our interests. 


The Curtis Publishing Company, Philadelphia 








on 8 SMALLEY MIL 
Neither you nor your 

will have any fault to find. 
Our mills have great of oper 


combined with ease of opere 
ating which is simply won- 
| derful. Don’t take our word 
for this—try ene and be 
| convinced. Special intro- 


duction_ prices in all new ter- 
ritory. Catalogue showing the 


famous Smalley line complete 
free if you name this paper. 
SMALLEY G. 00., Manitewee, Wis. 





corn and cob and 
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The Coming Conventions. 





Hereford show, Kansas City, Mo..Oct 23-28 


Ornithclogists’ union, Phila...... Nov 14-15 
National grange, Springfield, | ES Nov 15 
Hereford cattle ass’n, Chicago........ Nov 21 


Guernsey cattle club, New York City, Dec 13 
National Merino sheep, California, Mich, 





Dec 13 
Rambouillet sheep breeders, Toledo..Dec 19 
Lincoln sheep breeders, Detroit...... Dec 20 
Duroc-Jersey ass’n, Chicago............Jan 2 
National live stock ass’n, Ft Worth, 
NOG, «3.006 csbnccecadacecabetoeces Jan 16-19 
American Chester-White ass’n, Colum- 
bus, O. wn. sneeeee eo 
Inte national — agri. ‘congress, "Paris, 
WOUINES cd.ceccqsecst accesses desncsceee ane 
No Carolina hort, Raleigh.......... Oct 24-25 


Poultry show, Philadelphia..Nov 28-Dec 2 
N Y state breeders’ ass’n, Rochester, 

Dec 4-6 
N Y game league, Syracuse. .-Dec 5 
Polled Jersey cattle, Cedarville, ‘O. Dec 6 
Maryland horticultural, Baltimore...Dec 6-7 
New York dairy, Cortland... Dee 12-13 
Pa Farmers’ Alliance, Williamsport, 


Dec 13-15 
Pennsylvania dairy, Corry ...... Mch 13-14 
St Louis fanciers, St Louis..........Jan 1-6 


Ohio fair officers ass’n, Columbus....Jan 10 
Ohio Jersey cattle club, Columbus, Jan 10 
Beekeepers of N Y, Pa and O, Andover, 


OP cdanddsensendeessiarandokunnekee Jan 10-11 
Poland-China Record Co, Dayton, O, 
Jan 23-24 
Western N Y hort, Rochester...... Jan 24-25 
New York poultry, Madison Square, N Y, 
Jan 30-Feb 3 
Add Coming Conventions 
Pa dairy union, West Chester........ Dec 5-6 
Ohio hort, Newark. eee 
New Jersey hort, Trenton. i tk de Swed Jan 3-4 
East Pa creamery, Philadelphia......Jan 6 
Peninsula hort, Salisbury, Md..... Jan 10-12 
Tenn dairy, Sweetwater........ ackoud Jan 25 





NEW JERSEY. 





Two Practical Farmer Boys. 





Daniel and James Mason are two prac- 
tical farmers of Keyport, who are making 
a success of their 
vocation. Daniel 





cation at Ryders 
business college in 
Trenton, while 
James attended 
Glenwood Institute 
at Matawan. They 
live on a farm of 
80 acres, on which 
they grow fruit 
and vegetables. 
Their main crops 
are asparagus, 
strawberries, 
blackberries, 
muskmelons, to- 
matoes, cherries, 
plums, grapes and 
Kieffer pears. It 
is their aim to 
have a continuous 
crop of good mar- 
ketable produce 
which is shipped to New York and com- 
mands the highest prices. Grapes are 
shipped to Egg 
Harbor City, N Y, 
for wine, Concords 
bringing $30 per 
ton, Cynthana 
65 per ton, 
Ives 25 per ton. 
From two acres of 
the poorest land, 
but well cultivat- 
ed and fertilized 
with muriate of 
potash and ground 
bone, they shipped 
nine tons of Ives 
grapes. The rest 
of the farm is 
well manured with 
fish scrap and 
whole fish used 
liberally. It is 
well cultivated 


and kept clear of 
weeds. DANIEL MASON. 








JAMES MASON. 











At the Farmers’ Congress—New Jersey 
was second in number of delegates at the 


obtained his edu-* 





AMONG THE FARMERS 


farmers’ congress at Boston Oct 3-10, send- 
ing 30. Of these eight were from Essex Co. 
Franklin Dye, secretary of the state board 
of agriculture, and Prof E. B. Voorhees, 
director of the New Brunswick experiment 
station, were among the speakers. 





A Zealous New Jersey Patron. 

Such is W. G. Dufford, who was born and 
raised at German Valley, Morris Co, N J, 
and while a young 
man moved to 
Washington, War- 
ren Co. Born on a 
farm, he has always 
farmed the farm 
most intensively and 
the result is he is 
one of the most up- 
to-date farmers of 
his community. He 
has ae family of 
seven healthy and 
rugged children who 
each occupy envia- 
ble positions as suc- 

Ww. G. DUFFORD. eessful farmers, 
teacher and trained 
nurse. While Brother Dufford has accumu- 
lated some property, he has also been a 
friend, financially, to many. He is a strong 
prohibitionist and a great church worker, 
not only Sundays but seven days in the 
week. Is a director of the local bank. For 
many years has been interested in grange 
work, has been on the Pomona executive 
committee, is a past Pomona chaplain and 
overseer and director in the farmers’ re- 
liance insurance company. Brother Duf- 
ford has never held town or county of- 
fice, never cared to, but is a good neigh- 
bor and has a highly respected family, so 
says a—[Neighbor. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 








To Preserve the Forests—Dr J. T. Roth- 
rock, state forestry commissioner, has been 
all over the state and has secured options 
on several tracts of land aggregating about 
100,000 acres. This land can be bought for 
about $1 an acre and i: is the policy of the 
state to buy wherever it is to the advantage 
of the commonwealth, Gov Stone recently 
had a conference with Prof Rothrock and it 
was decided to call a meeting of the board 
of property to consider the purchase of 
the land on which the commissioner has 
secured options at favorable terms. Gov 
Stone is in hearty accord with the efforts to 
preserve the forests and says he will gladly 
do what he can to aid the cause, although 
the depleted condition of the state’s treas- 
ury is a serious obstacle. The following 
notice has been posted on all state reserva- 
tions: This land belongs to the state of 
Pennsylvania. Destruction or removal of 
timber or other property is forbidden. Law- 
tul hunting and fishing are allowed on state 
lands, but fires must not be started. 


York Co—Agricultural conditions are 


very favorable, Farm work is well along. 
Corn all in the shock and some husking be- 
gun. Stock doing well and pasture in good 
condition. The county fair at York was 
only a moderate success. In spite of 
the good weather the attendance 
was small and the exhibits not near- 
ly so extensive or of such good qual- 
ity as usual. Just why this was so is not 
exactly clear. Exhibitors claim it is due 
to bad management on part of the officials. 
The entry fee was this year increased and 
the premiums cut down. This of course 
caused much dissatisfaction. They also in- 
sist that poor judges were secured and that 
the awarding of prizes was not altogether 
fair. If these complaints are well founded, 
the management is making a fatal mistake 
and if patronage in the future is expected, a 
reform must be instituted at once, A fair 
cannot be run without good exhibits and 
good exhibits cannot be secured unless the 
exhibitors are well treated. The showing 
in the horticultural department was good 
and in great variety. The quality of the 
apple exhibit was excellent. Peaches were 
scarce, but there was a fair display of 
pears. Nuts, pawpaws, persimmons, wild 
crabapples, plums, etc, added to the in- 
terest of the department, Farm products 
and vegetables were not very well repre- 
sented. The poultry house was well filled, 
The leading prize winners were: Sharon E. 
Smith, Hamme Bros, B. C. Black, C. IL. 
Common, W. H. Overbaugh, E. N. Morris, 
A. E. Spangler and L. B. Murch & Son. In 
the live stock barns there was a large num- 
ber of cattle, but the best herds were not 





on hand and the showing was unsatisfac- 
tory. Horses were very scarce and there 
were but few really first-class sheep and 
hogs. Miller Bros of Stony Brook and W. 
M. Benninger of Benningers showed Hol- 
steins; J. W. Bancroft of Delroy, Jerseys; 
J. R. Ritter of Emigsville, Ayrshires; F. W. 
Hull & Son of Perry Lane, O, Brown Swiss; 
Cc. L. Colburn of Portlandville, N Y, French 
Canadian; Hartline & Toomey of Stras- 
burg, O, Red Polls; G. W. Millikin of 
Youngstown, O, Herefoids; L. F. Wilson & 
Son of State Licks, took most of the pre- 
miums in Merino, Hampshire and Cheviot 
sheep. All the prizes for Duroc-Jersey and 
Tamworth hogs went to W. M. Benninger. 
Only a fair showing was made by imple- 
ment dealers. A. B, Farquar & Co of York 
had a good exhibit og general farm machin- 
ery, including traction engines, vibrators, etc. 
The leading dairy supply houses, Vermont 
Farm Machine Co, De Laval, Reid, Sharp- 
les, had good displays of separators, churns, 
testers, vats, etc. The side show, the fakir 
and the peddler were on hand in unmistal- 
able numbers and were as great a nuisanise 
as usual. 


To Utilize Skimmilk—The dairy school 
at the state college is contemplating the 
addition of the necessary apparatus for 
the manufacture of dried curd. This is a 
by-product of skimmilk and is used large- 
ly in the manufacture of paper. A number 
of the more progressive creameries are 
utilizing their skimmilk in this manner 
and find it more profitable than any other 
way of handling this by-product of butter-) 
making. 


Goshenville, Chester Co, Oct 16—Corn 


is all in shock with few exceptions, Some 
farmers are husking. Wheat nearly all 
planted, with acreage about 100 per cent. 
Plenty of rain througk the fall, and while 
pastures are not good, the grass fields will 
all be well set for winter. Some farmers 
are selling potatoes at 50 to 75c per bu. Caws 
are selling high, both fresh and fat cows, 
the latter commanding from 3% to 4%c per 
Ib. 

The Stoneboro Fair, the oldest and best 
fair of Mercer Co, opened Oct 3, lasting 
three days. Much credit is due the officers 
wnd managers. The exhibits in all branches 
were the best for years. The exhibits of 
horses, cattle, sheep and swine embraced 
a large number of fine animals of all the 
well-known breeds in this section. J. B. 
Keener & Son, Plain Grove, breeders of fine 
Delaine-wooled Merino sheep, took pre- 
miums, as did J. H. Vernam & Son of Jack- 
son Center, breeders of Shropshires and 
Horned Dorsets. The poultry department 
was overflowing. Not one whit behind were 
the thrifty housewives in the domestic de- 
partment. Fruit of all kind was displayed, 
including 46 varieties of apples. The vege- 
table display was the best for years. The 
exhibit of farm machinery was the best for 
years. The new 20th Century cream separ- 
ator of the De Laval Co attracted much at- 
tention. The races were excellent. 


“Dairy School Graduates Doing Well— 


Reports from graduates of the dairy school 
of the state college are very encouraging. 
Many are successful managers of large 
creameries at good salaries and a number 
have attained marked distinction in dairy 
work. One member of the class of ’97 is 
the superintendent of a large dairy plant 
which is supplying the New York market 
and is receiving a salary of $1200 per year. 
Another is head butter-maker for a New 
York firm with a salary of $900 per year. 
Still another was recently appointed su- 
perintendent of a number of creameries in 
the eastern part of the state at a salary 
of $960 per year. 


NEW YORK. 


North Java, Wyoming Co, Oct 16—Pota- 
toes yielding from 10 to 200 bu per acre; 
beans from 5 to 10 bu per acre. Buckwheat 
varies from a complete failure to a fair 
crop. Some good apples worth $2 to 3 per 
bbl. Potatoes 35c per bu. Hay is of good 
quality and a fair yield. Oats light in 
straw but good grain. Winter wheat yield- 
ed well and three acres are’ being sown this 
fall where two were put in last year. L. W. 
Scott has been through here, taking sub- 
scriptions for American Agriculturist. He 
is a hustler—[O. F. R. 


Ghent, Columbia Co, Oct 16—Drouth is 


again prevailing and winter grain is mak-~ 
ing very little growth. Apples nearly pick~ 








ed. The Haviland cooper shop at Chetham 
is turning.out 1000 bbls per day. The very 
warm weather is ripening apples rapidly. 
Insects of different kinds are very active. 
Oats, rye and buckwheat, hay and some po- 


tatoes going to market. A new milk station 
at Ghent is ready to receive milk, 


Bethel’s Corners, Cayuga Co, Oct 16— 


Buckwheat is about half a crop. Oats and 
wheat up to the average. Corn and pota- 
toes about two-thirds crops. Apples very 
light. Hay was a good crop, but owing to 
the long drouth farmers have to feed their 
corn fodder, so will have but little hay to 
sell. Buyers are paying $10 for No 1 tim- 
othy. 

Cherry Valley, Otsego Co, Oct 16—Splen- 


did weather has prevailed and farm work 
well under way. Potatoes are a good crop, 
selling at 30c per bu. Hop buyers are 
sampling, but haven’t much to say about 
the price. Not much plowing done yet owing 
to dry weather. Butter 21c, eggs 20c, hay 
market brisk at $10 per ton, Grain is low. 


Pawling, Dutchess Co, Oct 16—The acre- 


age of wheat and rye will be reduced this 
year. The Wolf butter factory is running 
with supply of milk far below its capacity. 


Jewett, Greene Co, Oct 15—Potatoes a large 


crop. Late fields rotted badly in places. 
Corn is a fair crop. Threshing nearly all 
done. Oats are a large crop while buck- 
wheat is up to the average. Apples a large 
crop, several farmers being compelled to 
prop their trees. Winter fruit is worth but 
$1 to 1.25 per bbl. O. Deyoe of Prattsville 
has been in town with his steam thresher. 
The walnut crop in this town is the largest 
ever known and of the best quality. Stock 
is very low. A large amount of beef will be 
fattened this fall. 


Moreland, Schuyler Co, Octi6é—Some crops 
amount to almost nothing, especially the 
buckwheat. Hundreds of acres were not 
worth harvesting. Some cut with mowers 
and gathered the same as hay. No price for 
potatoes, but the crop is short of last year 
by one-third. Some corn husked; the ears 
are short and not well filled. Veal calves 
in good demand and the price above any- 
thing for years, 6% to 7c for prime six weeks 
old, pork 44%c 1 w, butter 22 to 24c. The dairy 
interest has suffered as much as any part of 
farming and probably more, not only from 
lack of feed but from scant water supply. 





Sugar Beet Notes. 





Drouth conditions in Aug and Sept great- | 
ly damaged the beet sugar industry of N Y. | 


The N Y beet sugar company began operat- 
ing its factory last week. 

The Jefferson beet sugar refining company 
is making a strong effort to build a 500-ton 
factory at Clayton, St Lawrence county, 
N Y. Much interest is shown by the farm- 
ers, who have raised beets for several years 
for other factories in New York state. Beets 
of fine quality have been raised in the re- 
gion. The factory demands a bonus of $10,- 
000 and contracts in the vicinity of 3000 
acres, and will contract for 4000 additional 
acres further away. There is little doubt 
that the farmers will contract for all the 
beets the factory can use, and that it will 
be operating a year hence. 

The fall campaign is on at practically 
every sugar factory in the country. Condi- 
tions as a whole appear to favor a good 
outturn, pointing to a prosperous year. Here 
and there the tonnage is somewhat de- 
ficient, but this is made up to some extent 
in excellent sugar content. Long-continued 
drouth conditions in N Y and Mich beet 
sections were relieved by rains, which are 
no longer needed with Oct well under way. 
In Neb, Utah, Cal, etc, the factories are 
now slicing beets and a fair rate of yield 
is reported. 

The Chino factory is being run to its full 
capacity and from 700 to 900 tons beets are 
being sliced daily. The output of refined 
sugar averages 2000 bags or 200,000 lbs daily. 
Everything at the factory Is running 
smoothly and the present campaign will be 
one of the most successful in its history. 


The new factory of the American Beet 
Sugar Co at Oxnard is making its first sea- 
son’s run in the most satisfactory manner. 
It is consuming some 1600 tons beets daily 
and the machinery works to perfection. 
The management express themselves as 
well satisfied with the season’s run so far, 
the more so as it is largely experimental. 
Over 500 men are employed in the factory, 
and $8000 per day is being paid out to farm- 
ers for their beets. 
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DO YOU GET UP 
WITH 


THE FARMERS 
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Do You Have Rheumatisn?? 








A LAME BACK? 











Are You Sleepless, Irritable, All Run Down ? 
Kidney Trouble Makes You Miserable. 





SWAMP-ROOT Is the Great Remedy for Kidney, Bladder and Uric 


Acid Troubles. 


To Prove for Yourself Its Wonderful Merits, You 


May Have a Sample Bottle Sent FREE by Mail. 





You are in no danger of being sick if 
you keep your kidneys well. 

They filter your blood and keep it pure 
and free from disease breeding germs. 

Your other organs may need care, but 
your kidneys most, because they do most. 

If you are sick, begin with your kidneys, 
because as soon as they are well they will 
help all the other organs to health, 

The treatment of some diseases may be 
delayed without danger, not so with kid- 
ney disease. 

Swamp-Root is the great medical triumph 
of the nineteenth century; discovered after 
years of untiring effort and research by 
the eminent kidney and bladder specialist, 
Dr. Kilmer, and has truly wonderful heal- 
ing action on the kidneys and bladder. 

It will be found by both men and women 
just what is needed in all cases of kidney 
and bladder disorders, lame back, dull pain 
or ache in the back, gravel, catarrh of the 
bladder, rheumatism, sciatica, neuralgia, 
uric acid troubles and Bright’s disease, 
which is the worst form of neglected kid- 
ney trouble. 

If your water when allowed to remain 
undisturbed in a glass or bottle for twenty- 
four hours, forms a sediment or settling or 
has a cloudy appearance, it is evidence 
imme- 


that your kidneys and bladder need 
diate attention. 
Dr, Kilmer’s Swamp-Root corrects ina-. 





bility to hold water and promptly overcomes 
that unpleasant neceSsity of being com- 
pelled to go often during the day and to 
get up many témes during the night. 

This prompt, mild and wonderful remedy 
is easy to get at the drug stores, in fifty- 
cent or one-dollar bottles. Make a note of 
the name, SWAMP-ROOT, Dr. Kilmer’s 
Swamp-Root, and remember that it is pre- 
pared only by Dr. Kilmer & Co., Bingham- 
ton, N, Y. 

Swamp-Root has been tested in so many 
ways, in hospital work, in private practice, 
among the helpless too poor to purchase 
relief, and has proved so successful in every 
case that a special arrangement has been 
made by which all readers of American Ag- 
riculturist,.who have not already tried it, 
may have a sample bottle sent absolutely 
free by mail, also a book telling more 
about Swamp-Root and containing some of 
the thousands upon thousands of testimonial 
letters received from men and women who 
owe their good health, in fact their very 
lives, to the wonderful curative properties 
of Swamp-Root. 

The great kidney remedy Swamp-Root 
is so remarkably successful that our read- 
ers are advised to write for a free sample 
bottle, and to kindly mention’ the 
New York American Agriculturist when 
sending your address to Dr. Kilmer & Co., 
Binghamton, N. Y. 
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The Hop Crop and Market. 


A Direct Misstatement. 


The U S dep’t of state in its advance 
sheets of consular reports publishes in the 
issue of Oct ll, a report from Sigmund 
Dunkelsbuhler, vice consul at Nuremberg, 
dated Sept 4, in which he gives the follow- 
ing estimate for the world’s hop crop on 
Aug 31, 1899: 


Europe ..... paehind acai 679,966 to 70E,577 bales 
DN Lauds anda behanae 40,444 to 41,066 bales 
Per 342,222 to 373,333 bales 


enwewited 248,888 to 373,333 bales 





Total 

The figures are entirely misleading. While 
the estimates for Europe and Russia may 
be approximately correct, and agree fairly 
with our reports, already published, even 
the minimum estimate for England grossly 
exceeds the highest estimates which have 
been given of the crop. The minimum given 
for the U S is fully as large as the most 
liberal figures of the home crop. The max- 
imum estimates for England and the U S 
are entirely uncalled for, as being out- 
side of all proper bounds of reason. Not 
only are these estimates useless, but the 
dep’t has no business to publish such mis- 
leading figures, which only tend to bear the 
market and confuse the growers. 





The Hop Movement and Market. 

At New York, only a very quiet business 
is doing. Buyers operate conservatively, 
and holders are not inclined to push sales, 
In the country there is more movement 
from first hands, transactions being mostly 
on the basis of 12@13c for good qualities, 
Reports from foreign markets. indicate 
much the same conditions as prevail here. 
In England, best grades are reported scarce 
and firm. 


CURRENT PRICES AT NEW YORK CITY. 


ae ar ee GUO, “DOs cece ccceaantas 14@15 
— Ee ere rrr Tre Tr Te 12@13 
EE di nda eed dod 6 6ndseseeeconendaa 10@12 

Cd Eo. ce eent tanta cede 8@9 
TL, Skee ehsae ehekd 6040 ee nes amen 6@9 

Pacific coast crop, ’99........+..+..14@15 
i SE c.geadas ce cceedesbakmaded 14 
Pn iexsettauccendeddeneseneanse 12@13 
BE © Wh ah dice wba GA alee 'e ache ania: enced 6@9 

GOPMMAN COP, °OB 6.060 cc ccccccssce MGS 


The domestic receipts and exports and 
imports (foreign) of hops in bales at New 
Work compare thus: 


Week Cor Since Same 
ending week Septl time 
Oct9 lastyr ‘99 lastyr 
Domestic receipts.... 734 2,007 4,511 8,070 
Exports to Europe... 772 476 2,277 2,082 


Imports from Europe, 13 12 18 21 

ONEIDA, Madison Co, N Y—Some business 
is doing at this point, but probably less 
than half the ’99 crop has been marketed. 
E. J. Smith bought 210 bales at 9@10c p Ib, 
including the growths of George W. Smith, 
Philander Spaulding, John Davis, Frank 
Ingalls, R. Burleson of Oneida; F. J. 
Vaughn, Knoxboro; S. Gordinear of Vernon 


Center; W. E. Davis of Milestrip; and 
Frank A, Moore of Merrillsville. He also 
bought of George Lawrence, south of 


Oneida, 165 bales of ’95, ’96 and ’98 hops on 
private terms. 

COOPERSTOWN, Otsego Co, N Y—It is re- 
ported that offers have been made for best 
growths at lic and in some cases higher. 
Where growers are not in immediate need 
of money they are inclined-to hold their 
hops. There seems to be no established 
market price as yet. 


Hop Notes. 

Snohomish Co, Ore, will have 17,000 bales 
of hops this year against 14,000 for last 
year’s crop. ‘ 

In Oregon the hop crop has been heavy, 
ranging from 15 to 25 per cent heavier than 
that of last year. The late heavy rains did 


BUSINESS NOTICE. 


For the Land’s Sake—use Bowker’s 
Fertilizer. 








Our Readers will no doubt recall the Von 


Culin Incubator Co, Delaware City, Del, 
who advertised incubators and brooders 
in the columns of this paper last season. 
This company writes us that they have just 
reorganized under the name of Columbia 
Incubator Co, and send their machines on 
trial, asking ‘‘not one cent until tried.” 
They guarantee perfect satisfaction. 


Sb ccccceccecec 1,311,522 to 1,493,311 bales- 


AMONG THE FARMERS 


some damage and the quality will fall 
below that of last season. There will be 
about 25 per cent of choice hops, the re- 
mainder grading as prime. 

Hop picking in Sonoma Co, Cal, is finish- 
ed. The crop has turned out unexpectedly 
well, In the Legget hop yard 100 people 
have been engaged. In Willow Grove dis- 
trict there are 485 acres of hops which will 
yield 2,500,000 lbs green, 

During the latter part of the season mold 
developed very badly on hops in the Wil- 
lamette valley, and hardly a yard in the 
whole district was free from it, 

The hop crop in Benton Co, Ore, is the 
best in years. In some yards there has been 
a large percentage of loss from mold, but on 
the whole the yield is satisfactory, both for 
quantity and quality. 

The hop crop at the Pleasanton (Cal) 
yards is all picked and the pickers gone 
home. Nearly 1000 people were engaged 
and 1,653,551 Ibs of hops were picked from 
€00 acres. all 

In Chenango Co, N Y, dry weather affect- 
ed hop yards, serving to cause shrinkage in 
rate of yield. A correspondent at New 
Berlin estimates 400 lbs per acre, 





LONG ISLAND. 


Yaphank, Suffolk Co, Oct 16—The severe 
frosts with ice, Oct 2, 3 and 4, killed all ten- 
der vegetation. Some corn was not cut. 
Since then there has been rain and warm 
seather. Grass has started finely. Winter 
grain is showing quite green. There is al- 
most a full crop of apples, but few pears. 
j'hrough the center of the island there was 
a good crop of peaches. Potatoes about 80 
per cent of a crop; price 50c per bu. Cauli- 
flower a short crop in this vicinity. Most 
of the seed planted failed to germinate on 
account of the drouth. Cabbage also a 
short crop. Corn is better than usua?. Hay 
very scarce at $20 per ton. 


Southold, Suffolk Co, Oct 16—Fall work is 
advancing rapidly with fine weather. Many 
have begun husking corn, which is turn- 
ing out to be apove the average in yield 
and quality. Many holding potatoes for 
better prices from the field. The yield in 
this immediate vicinity has been un- 
even and unsatisfactory, although a 
paying crop will be harvested. An 
immense acreage of cauliflower was 
rut in and thgy are looking fine; 
those who have commenced cutting 
are shipping exceptionally fine stock, with 
prices ranging good. Threshing is about 
finished. Average yield of wheat _to the 
acre is 18 bu and oats about 30, of a better 
quality and weight than has been grown 
in this section for a number of years. 
Many are cutting the second crop of grass 
to help out the forage supply on account 
of the short hay crop. Wheat is about all 
sown, and where it is up is looking fine. 
About the usual acreage is put in. More 
pains being taken with the seed bed than 
for years. 


A Great Creamery State—The Minneso- 
ta dairy and food dept is now making one 
of the most complete censuses of the dairy 
industry ever attempted in that state. Rep- 
resentatives visit each creamery and get 
the facts direct from the books. From ad- 
vance information secured by the Pioneer 
Press of St Paul it is shown that Minn now 
has 673 creameries, 480 of which are co- 


operative. These factories have 52,320 pa- 
trons and represent an investment of 
2,700,000. More than 400,000 cows furnish 


milk for the creameries, During 1898, 1,382,- 
718,000 lbs of milk were received at the fac- 
tories, from which 62,849,000 lbs of butter 
were made. The gross receipts for the 
same year were $10,370,000 and the patrons 
received $8,546,400. The greater part of the 
butter product—50,000,000 Ibs—was shipped 
out of the state. A number of other inter- 
esting facts are being disclosed by this 
investigation. Minn contains a larger per- 
centage of co-operative creameries than 
any other state. The average cow produces 
annually 3500 lbs of milk and about 160 
Ibs of butter. About 80 per cent of the 
butter sent out of the state goes to New 
York, where the western product has a 
recognized standing. Since 1884 Minn has 
been at the front in all important dairy 
contests. That year sweepstakes medals 
were secured at the New Orleans exposi- 
tion, in 1893 the world’s fair prizes were 
captured at Chicago, in 1896 Minn won 


sweepstakes at the national butter makers’ 
contest at Cedar Rapids, Ia, and the fol- 











lowing year took the same prizes at Owa- 


tonna, Minn, and at Topeka, Kan. At the 
Omaha exposition first rank was taken in 
four of the five contests. 


Cost of Growing Wheat—J. McLain Smith, 


president of the board of trustees of the 
Ohio state university, contends that wheat 
ean be grown at a profit on Ohio lands 
when sold at 65 to 70c per bu. Mr Smith 
is proprietor of Riverside farm, three miles 
from Dayton in Montgomery Co. He says 
that on this farm they grow wheat only 
on corn ground, the ground from which the 
corn is wholly removed in filling the silo. 
Threshing is done from the shock and the 
straw is baled in the field. He estimates 
the tdtal cost of wheat in market for labor, 
rent and seed, not to exceed 45c per bu. 
The average cost of growing wheat in Ohio 
is more than this he 1.dmits, since the cost 
of preparing the ground and seeding is 
larger and the yield is less, but he holds 
that there is no doubt that wheat can be 
grown under favorable conditions even on 
land worth $150 an acre at a good profit 
when the price is 70c per bu. To make 
this profit possible, however, the land must 
be rich, the average yield high and the 
labor cost low. 


Tenant’s Right to Crop—J. C. N., Pa: 


Where B leased a farm for a year and at 
the expiration of the term moved off, leav- 
ing a crop of winter grain, if said crop 
of winter grain was put in with the econ- 
sent of the landlord, the tenant would have 
the right to come on the farm to harvest 
his crop and he would not be required to 
remain in the field day and night in order 
to hold possession of the grain. He would 
not, however, have the right to go upon 
the farm at irregular intervais for any 
length of time for the alleged purpose of 
harvesting his grain. 








Compound Interest—L. E. N., N Y: After 
interest has fallen due and is allowed to 
remain unpaid, the creditor will be entitled 
to interest on the unpaid interest at 6 per 
cent per annum during the time the same 
remains unpaid. 





CONNECTICUT—At Hartford, cabbage 
35@75c p dz, turnips 40c, onions 50@70c, 
potatoes 70c, peppers 75c p bu, beets 
75c, carrots 50@60c, parsley 40c p dz, 
leeks 40c, pumpkins 1%4c p lb. Hubbard 
squash le. Fresh eggs 25@27c p dz, chick- 
ens 13@14c p Ib 1 w, 15@16c d w, dressed 
ducks and geese 16@18c, squabs 3 p dz, 
quail 3, partridge $1 25@1 50 p pr, beef 9 50 
@10 p 100 Ibs, pork rib 9@10, live veal 6%4c 
p lb, dressed 10@12c. Loose hay 12@15 p ton, 
rye straw 12@14, 








helps the team. Saves wear and 
expense. Sold everywhere. 


MADE BY 
STANDARD OIL CO. 
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Wanted 


We desire to secure a number of experienced can- 
vassers for the “AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST” 
@2 the States of Ohio, West Virginia, Delaware, 
Maryland, and Pennsylvania on SALARY and 
EXPENSES. Kesidents of the respective states 
preferred. When applying state experience. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 
52 & 54 Lafayette Place, New York. 
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PATRONS OF AUSBANDRY. 


NEW YORK. 
The Grange in Greene County. 


Sept 20, Deputy Wesley Travis opened the 
fall compaign for the advancement of 
grange interests in Greene Co, with a picnic 
on the fair grounds near Prattsville; al- 
though the day was stormy, about 400 farm- 
ers assembled. After dinner, State Lecturer 
E. P. Cole delivered a stirring address on 
the necessity of grange organization. Trusts 
and combinations are forming all around 
us and in time may become so aggressive 
that they may deprive the farmers of the 
profits of their industry. It is, therefore, a 
matter of extreme importance that we 
gather our forces closely in hand, with pur- 
pose to resist encroachments of every kind. 
The time is favorable for more effective 
measures for energecic action against com- 
binations that would ustrp the rights of our 
people. Heretofore we have let other people 
think, act and legislate for us, while we 
have remained passive and traveled along 
in the same old rut, pack horses, as it were, 
of all other. classes. 

I am not here to-day for the purpose of 
arraying one class against other classes, I 
believe that all legitimate interests should 
be in harmony. Every good citizen should 
have a personal concern in our success; 
every laborer and artisan should wish the 
grange well. The grange has done much to 
elevate the standing of those engaged in 
agriculture. The farmer of to-day is not 
the unlettered, uncouth individual that 
some of our city cousins once considered 
him to be. 

It is the mission of the grange to edu- 
cate its members; the element of thought is 
the lever. That will remove prejudice and 
all other obstacles that stand in the way 
of the farmers’ march. It is the mission 
of the grange to educate its members that 
they may take foremost places of honor and 
respectability. We Patrons thoroughly be- 
lieve that Knowledge is power, and when 
rightly applied to the wheels of progress 
will raise agriculture from mere drudgery 
to an important science. One of the most 
hopeful indications of the present peried of 
the history of agriculture is that it is able 
to call the highest talent to its aid. It mat- 
ters not how important the other features 
of the order may be, its educational fea- 
tures are the foundation of all substan- 
tiai growth and progress, and give to the 
order high standing in communities, which 
is necessary to secure the confidence and 
respect of thinking men and women of the 
land. » 

Only by disseminating general informa- 
tion can we make the grange, in the future 
more than in the past, the bulwark of the 
weak against the strong. It is the protector 
cf the varied interests of agriculture and 
the great school of thought, progress and 
development for the rural population of the 
land, I am convinced that the farmers of 
Greene Co are progressive and as so many 
are readers of American Agriculturist, you 
have learned something of grange organiza- 
tion and can readily see the benefits to be 
derived through united effort. 

Mr Cole spoke for more than an hour and 
was frequently interrupted by applause. 
Deputy W. T. Chamberlain of Otsego Co 
followed Lecturer Cole, in a brief and in- 
teresting talk, urging farmers to unite with 
the grange. At the close of the speaking, 


the state lecturer received many requests to - 


attend other farmers’ picnics. Brother 
Chamberlain remained to assist Brother 
Wesley Travis in the work of grange or- 
ganization. 

A second rousing meeting was held Oct 
3. Over 1500 farmers and their families came 
to the picnic. After partaking of an ex- 
cellent dinner, Brother Travis called the 
gathering to order and introduced Brother 
Chamberlain, who gave a brief address, in- 
forming us that zince our last meeting, 
Brothers Travis and Chamberlain had or- 
ganized two granges. State Lecturer E. P. 
Cole was introduced and gave a very con- 
vincing address on grange organization. All 
returned to their homes feeling that they 
had spent a very pleasant and profitable 
day. 

The next day, Oct 4, Deputies Travis and 
Chamberlain and Lecturer Cole, with 
Brother James Hainor for guide, crossed 
over the mountain into Halcott township, 
and in the evening succeeded in organizing 
a grange with 56 charter members. Oct 5, 


they journeyed to the village of Ashville, 
where they organized Greene Co Pomona 


GRANGE—TOBACCO. 


grange. There is now a bright outlook for 
grange interests in GreeneCo. Deputy Travis 
is a live man and soon will report the or- 
ganization of several more granges. 
[Patron, 





A very interesting and profitable grange 
council was held with the Oataka grange in 
their grange hall near Fort Hill. Delegates 
and visitors representing each grange in 
Genesee Co were present as well as Patrons 
from Monroe and Livingston counties. At 
least 300 were present and there was live 
interest taken in all subjects discussed, D. 
H. Pierson of Oataka grange, in his address 
of welcome, gave a warm welcome to each 
grange separately, and showed them plainly 
the work they had before them, R.L.Seldenof 
Oataka grange, who had been appointed by 
the supervisors of Genesee county to super- 
intend the destruction of the Russian this- 
tle in the county, gave a very interesting 
talk on the subject, and also on other foul 


weeds, 
WEST VIRGINIA. 

Eleven granges have been reorganized in 
W Va the past summer; there are now more 
live granges in W Va than at any time in 
the past 10 years> Recent reorganizations 
are Emory grange in Mason county and 
Erwin grange of Putnam Co. 

Grange Notes. 

The Ohio state grange convenes at city 
hall, Springfield, O, Nov 13. Degrees of Po- 
mona and Flora will be conferred Nov 15. 
The national grange convenes Nov 15 and 
on the evening of that day will confer the 
degree of. Ceres. 


Tobacco Crop and Market. 








The New England crop continues to be 
sold in very large quantities each week. A 
large part of the Housatonic valley crop has 
been secured, but some very desirable pieces 
are yet held by growers. In Mass, over 
half the crop has been sold and at good 
prices, In the Connecticut valley of Ct, 
there are but few tebacco growing towns 
that have not been ransacked by from 1 to 
40 buyers. Sutter Brothers claim to have 
bought 11,000 cs of New England leaf which 
cost them $750,000, or on an average 20 to 21c 
p lb, including cases, etc. In New York, 
only the rail cut has been sold, this bring- 





ing 3 to 6c. Growers realize the condition of 
the market and will ask more than they 
have for any crop in recent years. Frosts 


have held off well and very little is injured. 
Weather has been favorable for curing. 
Buyers would be only too anxious to secure 
old lots if the leaf could be found. Of course 
they are well posted on the new and when 
buying begins it is expected to be in ear- 
nest. Conditions are quiet in Pa, with 
but few sales by growers of old and no 
movement of new.—Cigar leaf in the 
Montgomery Co section of Ohio is now gen- 
erally selling at 9c through for seed leaf 
and Spanish and occasionaily lots chapge 
hands at 10c. Growers realize the situation, 
know that choice leaf is wanted and are 
holding fast for full value. A big quantity 
has been sold and buyers continue in hot 
pursuit for more, but difference in estimates 
of value between grower and packer keeps 
many apart. A big acreage of the new, 
fully 2000 a, has been secured in Wis, but 
buyers are now mostly off the road. As ful- 
ly 26,000 a were raised in the state this 
year, there will be plenty to go round 
among buyers. It is said the ’99 is one of 
the largest crops ever raised in Wis. Prices 
have ranged from 6 to 10c. 

HeEAvy Lear Topacco has been quickly 
taken up at sales during Oct. Buyers of the 
American and Continental companies, as 
well as independent concerns, are after it 
and as the supply is very low and receipts 
small, every hogshead is contested for. Low 
grade leaf in particular has been in active 
demand and the price is double that of a 
year ago. Some say so scarce is the leaf 
and so active the demand, there will be but 
little leaf sold under $10 p hhd after Jan. 
The above conditions prevail at Cincinnati 
and Louisville and of course are refiected 
elsewhere, 

New YorK—Tobacco is curing slow. Buy- 
ers are beginning to ride in Cayuga Co and 
examine the crops, but want only the worst 
hail cut. Some have sold badly hail cut at 
be. There will not be much of a wrapper 
crop in Cayuga Co. 

MARYLAND—The largest crop of tobacco 
for many years has been housed in Anne 
Arundel Co this year. The growing season 
was very wet, which caused large growth of 
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Farmers’ Exchange Advertising. 
FIVE CENTS A WORD. 
CIRCULATION, 72,000 COPIES EACH WEEK. 








Subscribers will find this department one of the most 
valuable in the paper. Ata very small cost one can adver- 
tise poultry, dogs and live stock of all kinds, seeds, fruits 
and vegetables, help or situations wanted. In fact, any- 
thing to sell or buy. 

The add@ress must be counted as part of the advertise- 
ment, and each initial, or a number, counts as one word, 
Cash must accompany each order,and aivertixements 
must have address on, as we cannot forward replies seat 
to this office. - 

Cepy must be received Friday to guarantee insertion 
in issue ef the followi week. Advertisemcuts of 
‘FARMS FOR SALE” will net be accepted at the above 
rate, but will be charged at the regular rate of sixty cepts 
per line each insertion, to ge on another page. 

All advertisements will be set in pearl type, thus making 
a small adv. as noticeable asa large one. 

The rate for the “farmers’ exchange” advertising ts 
only five cents a word each insertion. 


Address 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 
52 Lafayette Place. New York. 








LIVE STOCK. 


B ERKSHIRES—January 9% bear: May, July and August litters. 
> First-class stock. Low prices. LOCK BOX 45, Newark, N. Y. 


“NHOICE Registered Ayrshire cattle, all *; Mammoth Bronze 
C Turkeys. L. D. STOWELL, Slack Greek, New York. 


YOR SALE—Pure bred Cotewold Sheep of both sexes. 
GANQO, Montour Falls, N. Y. 








3. H. 





rs Chester White boar pigs for sale. A. 1. PADELFORD, 


Padelfords, N. Y. 





C#E Swine. Collie Pups. Circulars. PAINE, South 


Randolph, Vt. 
A") Goats Wanted. ROBERT SIMPSON, Brentwood, 








POULTRY. 


HESTER White sows and September pi from registered 
C stock; litters eleven to sixteen. ty et, CHAS, 
PERKINS, Cazenovia, N. Y 





leta, $1.50 each. JAM CORWITIi, Water Miil, 


| BvE Plymouth Rocks, Ht A ww hatched Cockereis and 
2 me " 





mers’ 





1 TANDARD Bred Cockereis, Light Brahmas, Buff Leghorns, §¢1. 
WM. GANO, Jamison, Pa. 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS. 
HE Old Reliable Produce Commission house. A Pears, 


pples, 
Potatoes and Onions. Address WM. DUNCANSON, 95 Park 
Place, New York City. Reference, your banker. 








AUSTIN & CO., Fruit and Produce Commission Merchants, 
e 826 Washington St., N, Y. Correspondence solicited. 





ULUTRY, Fruit and Preduce sold on commission. 


Highest 
prices. T.J. HOOVER, Philadeiphia, Pa. 





DOGS. 


OGS forsale. Sporting. Farm and Pet Dogs; Pigeons, Lop- 
eared and Belgian Hares. Send stam for catalogue. 
LANDIS, Box 15, Bower's station, Berks Co.,"Penna. 





oz and rabbit hound and Shepherd puppies, trained Collie 
She aod bitch. White Wy ottes. J. K. BOYCE, Sum- 
mitville, N. ¥. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


Cae wants correspondence with extensive corn grower 

willing to raise sheep on shares. State size farm, amount 
feed, eeietng facilitier, experience. M., 385 Whiton St., Jersey 
City, N. J. 





YICKING Cows cured cheap. Warts cured sure on man, 
horses, cows or cows’ teate: no acid. Send postal for circu- 
lars. HENKY BASSETT, Salem, N. J. 





yok SALE—Farmer’s Handy Wagon, used one year, for want 
of use; young Holstein-Friesian stock, both sexes. JAS. T. 
BARNARD &®ON, Collamer, Pa. 


OESSING’S WonderfulHealer for man and beast, 10, 25,530 
cents. ROESSING MFG. CO., Fetterman P. O., Allegheny 
Co., Pa. 








AGIC Lanterns wanted and for mle or exchan 
M HARBACH & CO., 809 Filbert St., Philadelphia, Pa. - 


YY sa zee Scant. $3.00 per week. FRANK McCLURE, 
Murfreesboro, Tenn. 


Sales Amounted te $11. 


Mr. John H. Shenk of Lancaster, Pa., ina 
letter just received says, “ My ad in the Far- 
xchange column of the American 
Agriculturist has given me good results. ; 
I have received 13 replies and made.6 sales 
amounting to $11.” 

















early set plants, Much of the crop was 
housed early and the weather still being 
warm and tobacco large and sappy, quanti- 
ties were injured and much rotted in the 
barn. In view of these losses the general 
opinion is that only a medium size croD will 
be shipped. Prices are nominal, as all last 
year’s crop has been shipped. 

The past 2 mos of the year show an in- 
creased output of 14,000,000 Ibs tobacco, 190,- 
240,000 cigars, 35,845,000 small cigars, 11,997,- 
500 cigarettes and 953,000 Ibs snuff, compar- 
ed with the months of July and Aug ‘9. 
Should a corresponding increase be kept 
up for a year, every sprig of cigar leaf to- 
bacco in the country would be used and 
there would also be a big shortage. 
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THE GRAIN TRADE. 





LATE WHOLESALE PRICES OF GRAIN, STAND- 
ARD GRADES, COMPARED WITH ONE YEAR AGO, 


























Wheat Corn | Oats 
Cash or spot 

1899 | 1808 | 1899 | 1898 | 1899 | 1898 
Chicago.......... “699 67%] 31 | Bt | 2204) eat 
New York........ 76%} 7349] .39%¢] .37° | .2 26 
OO eae — — A34y/ 39° | 32 31% 
Toledo ........... 714] 6849] .34%9] .31%4] .24 | .23 
St Louis . ..-f .7054| .72 | 31 | .30%] .23%] .23 
Minneapolis..... 69%) .6444] .294,] .28 .23 23 
London .........-. -8734| .90 -463,) 51 — -- 
PRICES AT CHICAGO FOR FUTURE DELIVERY. 
No2 grades; Wheat Corn Oats 
BGacccséese 1% 30% 22% 
OS eee _ 74% ___—«BIN a 





PUBLIC STOCKS OF GRAIN IX US AND CANADA. 














This week | Last week |One yr ago 
wheat, | bu, | 47,409,000 ~ ~~ 44,335,000 — ~~ 14,598,000 
Corn. 15,065,000 14,750,000 24,563,000 
Oats eer _%, 069,000 6,630,000 6,080, 000 


At Chicago, wheat has exhibited a little 
more life, at one time showing an ad- 
vance on the possibility of increased export 
trade should England’s troubles in South 
Africa become more _ serious than now. 
Prices, however, have held within a nar- 
row range, Dec 72%@738c p bu, May 754@ 
7644c. Receipts at primary points are only 
moderate, and in the northwest have shown 
some inclination to fall off, compared with 
last year. 

Foreign advices have been more inter- 
esting. World’s shipments heavy, some in- 
crease in Russia's export movement, 
Indian cables pointing to serious drouth 
there, at a critical time in the wheat fields 
of that country. 

Corn scored something of an advance, 
working up to better than 32c p bu for Oct 
and 32%c for May, followed by a slight re- 
action; some increase in the inquiry for ex- 
port account. Rains in the west and the 
government report affected values’. but 
slightly. Receipts were moderate and so 
with the outward movement and trade is 
fairly active on both cash and future ac- 
count, 

Oats market steady to firm, trade mod- 
erate under a fair home demand and con- 
tinued exports, the latter showing a tend- 
ency to increase. No 2 in store salable 
around 23c p bu, Dec 23%4c, May 23% @25c. 

Rye poorly supported, domestic move- 
ment small, some inquiry for foreign ac- 
count, transactions on the basis of 56@56'%4c 
p bu for No 2. 

3arley supplies liberal but not excessive, 
made up largely of the lower grades suit- 
able for export account. Market without 
important change; ordinary feeding grades 
38@45c p bu. 

Timothy seed quiet and salable on the ba- 
sis of $2 35@2 40 p ctl for prime Oct deliv- 
ery. Clover seed rather dull, prime quota- 
ble at 7 75 p ctl, March at one time selling 
at 8. 

At New York, price fluctuations have 


been within a narrow range, the volume of 
speculative business being of small propor- 
tions. Foreign advices have shown a weaker 
tendency owing to the large supplies now 
moving from this and other grain export- 
ing countries. Local consumptive trade is 
dull and uninteresting. No 2 cash wheat is 
quoted about on a level with Dec delivery 
76%@iic, May delivery 80c. Flour shows 
firmness with some advance in low grades. 
No 2 corn, Dec delivery, 39c, May 38%c. 
Oats No 2 in elevator 2914c, No 2 white 8lc, 
barley 50@60c. 


THE LIVE STOCK TRAFFIC. 





LATEST QUOTATIONS FOR BEST OFFERINGS 
COMPARED WITH ONE YEAR AGO. 





Cattle Hogs Sheep 





1899] 1898] 1899] 1898) 1899] 1898 





Chicago. te wed _ 87. 00] $5.80) $4.70] $4.00| $4.00] $4.7 

New York ......+....| 6.50} 5.60) 4.90) 4.25) 4.50) 5.00 
Buffalo.. eee. cece 75| 5.60) 4.85) 3.95) 4.50) 5.00 
Kansas City . ecccecess 6.40| 5.50| 4.60] 3.75| 4.00| 4.25 
Pittsburg ..........-.| 6.00} 5.40) 4.90! 4.00) 4.40) 4.70 





At Chicago, the cattle market has ruled 
quiet, lacking special snap, with some 
weakness noticeable here and there. This 
applies particularly to the fair to really 
good beeves, which were abundant, while 
the cheaper grades were in liberal demand 
and substantially steady. 

A few fine to fancy bullocks on sale found 











THE /LATEST MARKETS 


ready outlet at $6 50@6 75, although top quo- 
tations remained nominally close to _ 7. 
Offerings include a good many Common 
stock cattle salable around 3 50 and un- 
der, such ruling dull and rather weak, while 
selected feeders were in moderate favor. 
Sales of stock cattle have been largely 
within the range of 3@4. A good demand 


is noted for best milkers and forward 
sSpringers. 
Fancy beef steers, $6 65@7 00 Fairto good cows, $3 25@ 425 
Good to extra, 5 W650 Poor to fcy bulls, 2 75a 430 
Com to fai. 4! 00 Camners. 2 50@ 300 
Western beef steers, 400@5% Feeders. selected. 4 36@ 465 
Western cows and Stockers. 450 to 850 lbs, 4 4 450 
heifers, 3 50@4 65 Calves. 00 Ibs up, 3 00@ 5 20 
‘Texas grass steers, 3 25@405 Calves. veal. 5 25@ 700 
Ch cows aad heifers, 450@515 Milch cows, each, 25 100 


Particular animation in the hog market 
has been lacking, prices inclined to easi- 
ness, but situation without important 
change. Prices are 65@85c higher than a 
year ago. Good to choice mixed and butch- 
er weights are quotable at $4 35@4 75, heavy 
droves a slight discount, rough lots 4@4 25. 

Sheep receipts excessive and prices went 
off 20@30c. Poor to choice sheep and year- 
lings $2 25@4, lambs 3 75@5 25, including a 
good many feeders at 4 50@4 65. 

At Pittsburg, cattle market slow and 


lower, with liberal receipts, 170 cars arriv- 
ing on Monday of this week, Quotations are 
as follows: 


Extra. 1450 te 1600 Ibs, $5 7T5@5 90 Poor to good fat bulls, $2 4 25 
Good, 1200 to 1300 Ibs, = 5 20@5 = Poor to good fat cows, 2 410 
Fair, 900 to 110° Ibs, 410@475 Heifers. 700 to 1100 lbs, 3 50@4 80 
Common, 700 to 900 lbs, 3 35@0400 Bologna cows, phd, 8 00@1500 
Rough, half-fat, 4 00@4 30 ~F'sh cows & springers, 20 (0X50 00 
Com to good fat oxen, 300@5 00 Veal calves, 6 0&7 00 


Hogs receipts on Monday 40 double decks, 
market slow and easy. Medium to prime 
$4 60@4 65, heavy 4 50@4 60, yorkers 4 50@ 


4 55. Sheep stronger, 10 cars arriving Mon- 
day. Good butcher weights 4@4 50, lambs 
4@5 40. 


At Buffalo, cattle market again strong 
on Monday of this week, arrivals being 155 
cars, compared with 175 a week ago, Good 
to extra shipping steers brought $4 50@ 
6 25, stockers 3@4 40, native feeders of good 
quality selling at the latter price, prime to 
fcy heifers 4 50@5 25, heavy cows 3 60@4 50, 
bulls 4@4 75, veal calves steady at 7 25@7 50 
for choice. Good to fcy milch cows 50@55 
p head. Hog supplies on Monday, 125 double 
decks, market 5@10c lower, Yorkers of good 
quality 4 50; pigs 4 50, medium and heavy 


455. Sheep steady, Monday’s receipts 50 
cars, good to choice butcher sheep 3 8@ 
4 25, lambs firm at 5 25@5 40, a few extra 
5 50. 


At New York, good to extra beeves firm 
under short supply, medium and common 
sorts dull and lower. Common to prime 
steers $4 30@5 75, oxen and stags 3 05 
@5 20, bulls 2 60@4 30. Veal calves again 
lower owing to liberal receipts and slow 
trade, common to prime veals 4 50@7 50, 
grassers 2 50@3 12. Hogs slow and lower, 
prime quoted 5, a few extra at 5 10. Sheep 
in fair demand and steady. Common to 
prime sheep 2 75@4 25, a few selected 5, 
poor to prime lambs 4 25@5 70. 

The Horse Market. 

At Chicago, desirable offerings in a little 
better demand but market not particularly 
active and prices substantially steady. 
Common to medium grades dull and weak. 


Express and heavy draft....$60@250 
1150 to 1400-lb chunks...... 60@110 
COSTIMMG GOOMIB sé cc cc cctcocecs 200@625 
MEE Sats ceubednesesenevaed 60@600 
INE oa. ds cc a8 cease etiak or 65@190 


General purpose............-- 30@ €0 


COUNTRY PRODUCE MARKETS. 





WHOLESALE PRICES AT OTHER CITIES, INTERI- 
OR MARKETS AND COUNTRY SHIPPING POINTS. 


NEW YORK-—At Albany, potatoes $1 25 
@1 50 p bbl, red onions 65@70c p bu, yellow 
70@80c, turnips 20@25c, cabbage 2 50@3.p 100, 
celery 8@8 50 p 100 bchs, green corn 35@50c 
p 100, squash 75c@1 25 p bbl, apples 1 25@ 
2 p bbl, cranberries 1 75@2 p cra, Fresh eggs 
22c p dz, chickens 11@12c p 1b 1 w, 12@13c 4 
w, broilers 20@2ic d w, turkeys 11@12c 1 w, 
12@l4c d w, ducks 9@10c 1 w, 10@lic d w, 
geese 8@9c 1 w, 9@10c d w. Corn 40@42c 
pr bu, oats 32@35c, bran 15@16 p ton, mid- 
dlings 16@18, loose or baled hay 10@14, 
clover 10@12, rye straw 6@7. 

At Buffalo, timothy hay $12@14 p ton, 
rye straw 8@9, wheat and oat 6 50@7 50. 
Fresh eggs 18@20c p dz, turkeys 10@12c p Ib 
1 w, 12@18c d w, chickens 8%@9c 1 w, 9@ 
10c d w, towls 7%@8c 1 w, 8@9c d w. Po- 
tatoes 35@40c p bu, onions 35@40c, cabbage 
2 50@3 p 100, squash 1@1 25 p bbl, turnips 
65@75c, King apples 2 75@3 p bbl, Snow 3 











@3 50, Cape Cod tranberries 4 50@5 p bbl, 
pears 2 50@3, quinces 2@2 25, Concord 
grapes 6@7c p small bskt. 

At Rochester, fresh eggs 18@19c p dz, 
fowls 8c p Ib 1 w, 10@l1lic d w, turkeys 10@ 
12c 1 w, 14@18c d w, ducks 8c 1 w, 12@13c d 
w. Apples $1 50@2 p bbl, cabbage 2@3 p 100, 
onions 35¢ p bu, potatoes 50c, quinces 50c 
p bu. Hay 12@15 p ton, rye straw 9@12. 

PENNSYLVANIA—At Philadelphia, 
apples, Kings $2 50@3 p bbl, Jonathan 3@ 
3 25, quinces 2@2 75, pears 2 25@3 50, Con- 
cord grapes 9@10c p 5-lb bskt, cranberries 
4 50@5 p bbl, potatoes 43@45c p bu, yellow 
globe onions 35@38c, Danvers 33@35c, cab- 
bage 10@12 p ton. Fresh egses 18%@1'%c p 
dz, dressed fowls 914%46@10%c p Ib, chickens 
i1@i3c, turkeys 10@13c. Ch timothy hay 15 
@16 p ton, mixed 13 50@14 50, straight rye 
straw 14@15, tangled rye 10 50@11, oat 7 50 
@8 50. 

MARYLAND—At Baltimore, fresh eggs 
17@18c p dz, chickens 8@9c p lb, fowls 8@ 
8¥%4c, ducks 84%2@9c, roosters 25c ea, Apples 
$1@1 50, pears 3 50@4 50, Concord grapes 8 
@9c p bskt, quinces 2@2 50 p bbl, cranber- 
ries 4 50@5 50,. white potatoes 40@45c p bu, 
Onions 33@38c, cabbage 2@3 p 100 heads, to- 
matoes 35 5@40c p bu. No 1 timothy hay 14 50 
@15 p ton, No 2 1350@14, clover mixed 13 
@13 50, straight rye straw 14, oat 8 50@9. 

OHIO—At Columbus poultryslow. Chick- 
ens 6c p lb 1 w, 7c d w, broilers 8c d w, 
turkeys 8c 1 w, 9c d w, ducks and geese 6c 
l w, 7c d w, roosters 15@20c ea, fresh eggs 
18c p dz. Potatoes active and steady, 37@38c 
p bu, red or yellow onions 33@35c, turnips 
25c, cabbage $12 50 p ton, cranberries 4 50 
@5 p bbl. Good to best steers 5@5 40 p 100 
lbs, mixed 4 20@4 35, veal calves 5 50@6 50, 
heavy hogs 4 60@4 80, sheep 4@4 50. Loose 
hay 10@12 p ton, baled 10@11, clover 8@9, 
rye straw 4, bran 15, shorts 14, middlings 17, 
screenings 14, old corr 38@40c p bu, new 28 
@30c, oats 23@25c. ' 


GENERAL [IARKETS. 


THE WHOLESALE PRODUCE TRADE. 

Unless otherwise stated quotations in all in- 
stances are wholesale. They refer to prices at 
which the produce will sell from store, ware- 
house, car or dock, From these, country con- 
signees must pay freight and commission 
charges. When sold in a small way to retail- 
ers or consumers an advance is usually se- 
cured 





Beans. 

At New York, the market’still tends up- 
ward, demand being active. Ch marrow 
beans $2 25@2 30 p bu, poor to good 1 60@ 
2 20, medium 1 75@1 85, pea 1 70@1 80, red 
kidney 2 20@2 40, yellow eyes 1 90@2, black 


turtle soup 2 10@2 15, Cal limas 3, green 
peas 1 22%4.@1 27%. 
Dried Fruits. 
At New York, strong and steady. Fey 


99 evap’d apples 8%@9c p Ib, ch 7% @8%{« 


prime 7%@7%c, sun-dried sliced 4%@é6c, 
quarters 4@5c, chops 2@2%c, cores and 


skins 1%@1%c, evap’d raspberries- 11%@ 
12%c, sun-dried lic, blackberries 5@5'%c, 
huckleberries 13@13%c, cherries 11@12c. 


Eggs. 

At New York, somewhat unsettled, but 
still quite firm, Fey nearby, selected white 
22c p dz, mixed 21@21%c, N Y and Pa av 
prime, loss off 20@21ic, western, fcy can- 
dled, at mark 20c, fair to good b@ 
16%4c, dirties and checks $2 70@4 20 p 30-dz 
case, refrigerator stock 17@17%c p dz. 

At Boston, barely steady under moderate 
receipts. Nearby and Cape fcy 28@30c p dz, 
ch eastern 22@23c, fair to good 18@20c, Vt 
and N H ch fresh 22@23c, Mich fcy 20@21c, 
refrigerator 16@17c, dirties and checks $3 
@4 p 30-dz case. 

Fresh Fruits. 


At New York, prices well sustained, sup- 
plies moderate. Crabapples $2@3 p bbl, 
Seckel pose 3 50@6 50, Bosc 3 50@4 50, 
Kieffer 1 50@2 25, peaches 65c@1 p_ bskt, 
grapes, Del 15@16c p small bskt, black 8 


@9c, Cape Cod cranberries, fcy large 5@ 
5 50 p bbl, Early Black 3 75@4 75, chest- 
nuts 3 50@4 p bu of 60 lbs, hickory nuts 


75c@1 p bu of 50 Ibs. 
‘Ground Feeds. 
At New York, corn products firm, other 
feeds quiet. Coarse corn meal 79@80c p 100 
Ibs, brewers’ méal 90@95c, grits 95c@$1, win- 
ter bran 15 90@17 50 p ton, spring 15 99@ 
16 50, middlings 17@20 50, linseed ofl meal 
27, screenings 57144@87%4c p 100 Ibs. 
Hay and Straw. 
At New York, offerings are moderate 
and demand good. Prime timothy hay 87% 











@90c p 100 lbs, No 1 85c, No 2 80c, No 8 
70@T5c, clover mixed 75@80c, clover 70@75c, 
no grade 60@70c, long rye straw 65@75c. 
Onions. 


There are plentiful supplies of onions at 
the markets of qualities which cannot be 
kept, and the accumulation of these 
naturally causes weakness, Quotations are 
continued practically unchanged, but con- 
cessions in prices are made _ repeatedly. 
Really choice stock is held up firmly, ar- 
rivals of such being of small proportion, 

At New York, plentiful supplies of or- 
dinary qualities. Orange Co red 60@85c p 
bag, white $1@2, yellow 75c@1, N Y and 
western yellow 112@1 25 p bbl, red 1, east- 
ern white 2@2 50, red 1@1 25, yellow 1 12@ 
i 25, white pickling onions 2 50@4 50 p bbl. 

Potatoes. 

At New York, arrivals fairly liberal, mar- 
ket steady to firm. L I stock, east end 
$1 50@1 62 p bbl, other LI 1 25@1 50, Me 
1 55@1 60 p 168-lb bag, Albany 1 25@1 30 p 
bbl, western N Y 1 25@1 37 p 180 lbs, N J 
1 12@1 37 p bbl, sweets 1 75@2 25. 

See full report on this crop in another 
column, 

Poultry. 

At New York, supplies continue liberal, 
depressing prices, Dressed turkeys 11@12%c 
p lb, Phila chickens 16@1l7c, mixed, dry 
picked 11@12c, scalded 10@1lc, western 8@ 
9c, fowls 9@9%c, roosters 6@6%4c, ducks 13c, 
geese 13@16c, squabs, white $2 50 p dz, dark 
1 50. Live chickens 8c p lb, fowls 9c, roost- 
ers 5c, turkeys 8@10c, ducks 40@55c p pr, 
geese 1@1 25, pigeons 20@25c. 

Vegetables. 

At New York, a good outlet for all de- 
sirable sorts. Beets $1 p bbl, carrots 1@1 25, 
cauliflower 1@2, cucumbers 3@5 p bbl, cab- 
bages 2@3 50 p 100, or 7 50@9 p ton, celery 
15@35c p dz roots; egg plants 1@1 50 p 
bbl, lima beans 1 25@2 p bag, peas 1 75@ 
225 p bskt, peppers, red or green 50c@ 
150 p bbl, marrow squash 50@75c p bbl, 
Hubbard 75c@1, string beans 1 75@2 25 p 
bu-bskt, turnips 50c@1 p bbl, tomatoes 30 
@60c p bu. 


THE DAIRY TfARKETS, 


The Butter Market. 


The former strength has been fully main- 
tained with no indications of weakness. The 
market is evidently in a very strong posi- 
tion, but holders have not thought it wise to 
force any further material advance while 
the cold storage butter is coming out, This 
stock has helped out considerably, as with- 
out it the market would have been very 
short of supplies. The export demand has 
kept the markets well cleaned up for some 
time, and adding an active consumptive de- 
mand gives an outlet which is sure to give 
the market great firmness. All grades feel 
the hardening tendency. 

New York State—At Albany, firm and 
active. Good to ch cmy tubs 23@24c, prints 
24@25c, dairy 20@22c.—At Rochester, extra 
Elgin cmy 25c, fine 23@24c, N Y cmy 23@24c, 
Gairy 22@23c.—At Buffalo, steady and firm. 
Western extra cmy 24@24%c, N Y and Pa, 
extra 24c, dairy 19@20c, imt cmy 17@18c. 

At New York, supplies coming forward 
slowly, prices firm. Western extra cmy 24c 
p Ib, firsts 22@23c, seconds 19@21c, thirds 
17@18c, N Y extra cmy 24c, firsts 22@23c, 
thirds to seconds 17@2lc, June cmy 20% 
@22%c, N Y fcy dairy 22c, firsts 20@2ic, 
Welsh tubs 19% @21%c, western imt cmy 19 
@20c, factory cmy 15@16%c. 


Pennsylvania—At Philadelphia, trade 
quiet at firm prices. Elgin and other west- 
ern separator cmy, extra 24c p Ib, firsts 22@ 
23c, seconds 19@21ic, June cmy 21@23c, imt 
cmy 15@18c. 

Ohio—At Columbus, dull and weak. Ch 
emy tubs 24c p Ib, prints 25c, dairy 1é6c. 

Maryland—At Baltimore, firm under light 
receipts. Extra separator cmy 25@26c p 
lb, firsts 23@24c, gathered cream, extra 21@ 
22c, firsts 20@21c, imt emy 18@20c, ladles 16 
@18c. 

At Boston, quiet and steady at former 
prices. Vt and N H extra cmy, asst sizes 
24c p lb, northern N Y 24c, western 2314@24c, 
northern cmy firsts 21@22c, eastern 20@23c, 
extra June cmy 22@238c, Vt extra dairy 22c, 
N Y 2ic, firsts 19@20c, imt cmy 16@17c, 
ladles 15@16c. 

The Cheese Market. 

New York State—At Albany, quiet at 
firm prices. Full cream cheddars 11%@12%c 
p lb, flats 11@12c, skims 4@7c, imt Swiss 
14@15c.—At Rochester, full cream 121%4c.—At 











THE LATEST..MARKETS 


Buffalo, supplies moderate. Fcy full cream 
11% @12c, dairy 9@10c.—At Ogdensburg, St 
Lawrence Co, offerings Oct 14 were 886 bxs, 
11\%c bid. 

At New York, moderately active at strong 
prices. Fcy full cream, small colored 124%@ 
12%c p Ib, good to ch 12%@12%c, fcy white, 
small 124%@12%c, good to ch 12@12%c, fcy 
large colored 12c, ch 11%c, white fcy large 
11%c, ch 11%c, good to prime 11@11c, light 
skims 9%@10%4c, part skims 8%@9%c, full 
skims 4@4'4c. 

Pennsylvania—At Philadelphia, demand 
light, market firm. N Y fcy full cream, 
small 124%@12%c p 1b, fair to ch 11% @12\4c, 
part skims 9@10%c, Swiss 11@13%4c. 


oe 


Interesting Situation in Wool. 





While a little less active, the wool mar- 
ket continues firm at prices recently quot- 
ed in these columns, large blocks changing 
hands. The Oct sales at London closed in 
generally satisfactory manner at firm 
prices. Out of 203,000 bales offered, 50,000 
were taken for the continent, 4000 for the 
U §S, the remainder for England. The next 
series of sales will begin Nov 28 and be 
awaited with interest on both sides of the 
ocean. These wools consist largely of Cape 
and Australian, and are the accumulation 
ef constant shipments from those English 
colonies, together with certain wools from 
South America. 

A feature of the market is the re-export 
of large quantities of Australian wool 
brought into the U §, this being made 
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profitable owing to the strength in Eng- 
land. During the calendar year to date it 
is evidgnt that some 15,000,000 lbs Australian 
wool have been sent back to England. Our 
little table, compiled from official figures, 
shows the exports of foreign wools dur- 
ing the first eight months of ’99, with com- 
parisons. Eight months’ exports of domes- 
tic raw wools were 1,918,000 Ibs, compared 
with only 25,420 lbs corresponding period 
in ’98 and 1,054,000 lbs two years ago. Knowl- 
edge of all these facts will naturally stim- 
ulate the shipments of Australian wool to 
England, and the Nov series of auctions 
may find unusually large accumulations. 
This in turn would serve to restrict com- 
petitive bidding. The important fact re- 
mains, however, that in a broad _ sense 
there is a scarcity of fine wool available 
for the world’s markets. The feeling as a 
whole is one of continued confidence in sta- 
bility of prices. The total sales of wool in 
Boston from Jan 1 to Oct 7, according to 
the Commercial Bulletin, were 228,029,000 Ibs, 
against 92,431,000 lbs corresponding period 
in “98, an increase of 135,598,000 lbs. Of the 
amount first named, 41,308,000 ibs were for- 
eign, These sales were of course chiefly to 
domestic manufacturers. 
RE-EXPORTS OF FOREIGN WOOLS. 

{For 8 Months; in Thousands of Pounds.] 
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Clothing Combing Carpet Tota) 
1399 10,652 296 467 11,415 
1898 1,985 3 27 2,015 
1897 1,074 275 9 1,358 
1896 5,696 524 2 6,222 








WANTED—AGENTS FOR 
CREAM SEPARATORS 





During the next six months—in conjunction with the 
introduction of the improved “‘NEW CENTURY” De 
Laval Cream Separators—we shall thoroughly reorganize 
our system of Dairy or ‘‘ Baby” separator local agencies. 
Out of 2,000 existing agencies and sub-agencies 1,500 will 


be changed, and as many additional new ones created. 
1900 promises to be the greatest of separator years. 


Centrifugal separation and clarification must soon become 


universal. 


Machines may be sold in every township. 
The conceded superiority, of the ‘‘ Alpha” De Laval ma- 
chines should give them 85 per cent. of the total trade. 
But live aggressive agents are equally essential to getting 
it. We have the machines and require more good agents. 





Successful separator agents are confined to no particular 


class. 


Applications should give full details. 





Mention This Paper In Writing. 





‘THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR Co. 


Western Offices: 
Ranoorewn & Cana Sts. 
CHICAGO. 


GENERAL OFFICES: 
74 CORTLANDT STREET, 
NEW YORK. 


Branch Offices: 
1102 Arcw STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA. 














ARYLAND farms for sale. Adapted to grain, grass, 
fruit and truck. For terms and catalogues apply to 
W. J. MOWBRAY & SON, Federalsburg, Md. 


THE HOP tue, terete 


Cure, Marketing 
and Manufacture, 

By HERBERT MYRICK. A practical 
the most approved methods in growing, harvesting: 


handbook on 
euring and selling hops, and on their use and manufacture, 
A volume of 300 pages, profusely illustrated, and com- 
a in every detail. It is without doubt the most ex- 
austive work on this crop ever attempted. 12mo. 
Postpaic.. $1.50 


FREE Descriptive Book Catalogue on Application. 





ORANGE JUDD CO., 52 Lafayette Pl..New York. © 











HE SITE, building, machinery, ete., of the Stanley 
Creamery Compan vil ne.oune 26 eanitc ae 
creamery in Stanley, N. ¥., on ursday, Nov. 
pin. ; "JAMES BLACK, Pres. 


SWINE must; 


By F. D. Copvurx. New revised and en 


edition. 
The breeding, rearing and ement of sw 





iseases. 2s the 

revention and treatment of their @ 

ullest and freshest compendium swine = 

ing yet offered. Cloth, 12mo. Post $1.50 
FREE Descriptive Book Catalogue on Application. 

ORANGE JUDD CO.,52 Lafayette Pl.,.New York. 
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The Boers’ Doom. 





The task of subjugating the Transvaal, 
the Orange Free State and the Boers of 
Natal and bringing South Africa under 
British rule has been placed unreservedly 
in the hands of England’s sternest, most 
uncompromising man of war, Gen Sir Red- 
vers Buller, who took command only on 
condition that he should be absolute. He 
will have a force of 60,000 to 70,000 men, 
more than those with whom Wellington 
crushed Napoleon and twice as large a 
furce as that with which Kitchener con- 
quered the Soudan. That he will cut the 
wires if necessary and do his own will is 
the prediction. Of the outcome of this 
campaign there is no question. The map 
of South Africa will be changed. The cam- 
paign opens in the southwestern corner of 
the Boer republic, northwest of the Orange 
Free State, rather than farther eastward, 
around Laing’s Nek on the Natal border, 
where the first trouble was expected. The 
Boers destroyed or captured two armored 
railroad trains, with some destruction of 
life, near Mafeking, in the district just de- 
scribed. The early successes of the con- 
flict will undoubtedly rest with the Boers. 





Talk of the Day. 


The division between city and country 
in the new congress, the 56th, has been 
studied in view of the tendency in the last 
national campaign of parties to divide 
along these lines. It is found that a ma- 
jority of the members of the house of rep- 
resentatives come from places of 6000 popu- 
lation or less, To be more explicit, while 
there are 180 congressmen who come from 
places of 5000 population or over, there are 
177 who come from places of less than 5000. 
In Illinois seven members are,charged to 
Chicago, and of the remaining 15, five come 
from places of over 6000 inhabitants, In 
New York a large majority come from the 
cities. Kansas draws a large proportion of 
her representatives from the country. 
Throughout the southern states the rural 
districts have the most of the represen- 
tation, 

Not only have the railroads been doing 
an enormous business for months, but there 
is now such a car famine as was never be- 
fore known, The leading companies cannot 
‘beg, borrow or steal’’ cars enough to carry 
the freight which is thrust upon them, and 
shippers are ready to pay higher rates if 
they can only have their freight moved. 
There is a like scarcity of boats on the great 
lakes, as the boom in iron has caused an 
unprecedented demand for the carriage of 
iron ore by water, and the steamers have 
little room left for grain and provisions. A 
prominent railroad man is quoted as saying 
that there is now enough business in sight 
to keep every railroad car busy for months 
to come. 


Admiral Watson’s reinforced fleet around 
the Philippines will consist of 50 ships, more 
than any nation has had in Asiatic waters 
before. This will prevent the establishment 
of the European station, which it was ex- 
pected would be created next spring and 
consist of a squadron of six fine ships for 
display purposes. 

A new telephone company has been or- 
ganized under the laws of New Jersey, to 
fight the Bell telephone in Chicago, St 
Louis, Cleveland, Cincinnati, in Indiana and 
elsewhere, It is called the Federal telephone 
company, has a capital of 10 millions. 
and the companies which it represents, sit- 
uated in the foregoing cities, have assets of 
$72,000,000. 

The robbery of the Northwestern’s fast 
mail at DeKalb, Ill, by masked robbers, 
who got $25,000 and ecaped, made a sensa- 
tion. Nobody was killed.——At least nine 
persons lost their lives by the burning of 
the steamer Nutmeg State on Long Is- 
land sound, 


The Samoans have proclaimed Tamasese 
king in spite of the action of the three 
powers,—Germany, Great Britain and the 
United States—in abolishing the office. 

New York city is at last to have an un- 
derground railroad, if present plans do not 
miscarry. Contracts are to be awarded 
soon for a tunnel to extend the length of 
the island, from a point near the postof- 
fice, near the southern extremity, to Kings- 
bridge. An east side branch will leave the 
main tunnel at 103d street for a distance of 
several miles. The work will cost $35,000,- 





000; equipment about $7,000,000. The motive 
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power is limited to electricity or compress- 
ed air. The real work of construction whereby 
trains may be run from city halltoHarlemin 
15 minutes is expected to begin before the 
first of next January. It must be finished in 
4% years if the terms of the contract are 
complied with, and the rapid transit com- 
missioners hope to complete the work in 
three years. 


a 

The Boundary Dispute—A temporary 
settlement of the Alaskan boundary dispute 
has been accomplished by means of what 
is known as a modus vivendi, an arrange- 
ment which is said in this case to contain no 
limitations as to time, but to be terminable 
at the desire of either the United States or 
Great Britain. This arrangement, which it 
is hoped will last until the gold fever dies 
out, provides that there shall be no arbi- 
trary interference with miners in a certain 
disputed strip near Chilkat pass. Those 
camps which have grown up under British 
auspices will remain subject to British law, 
and those which have had an American 
origin will remain subject to American law, 
no matter on which side of the temporary 
line they may find themselves when it is 
drawn, 


Sampson and Schley—Rear Admiral 
Sampson, by the retirement of Rear Ad- 
miral Howison, becomes No 9 in the list of 
18 rear admirals and thus promoted into 
the first half of the list, which means an 
addition of $2000 a year to his pay. Under 
the law, rear admirals of the first class, 
comprising the first nine on the list, receive 
$7500 salary when on sea duty or on shore 
duty beyond the sea, and $6375 when on 
shore duty at home. Rear admirals of the 
second class receive $5500 when on sea duty 
or shore duty beyond the sea, and $4675 
when on shore duty at home. , If the Santi- 
ago promotions had been confirmed by the 
senate, Rear Admiral Sampson and also 
Rear Admiral Philip would have been in 
the first class, the formeér just ahead of 
Schley, and the latter just behind him, but 
the senate’s failure to confirm the nomina- 
tions left Schley in the first class, two num- 
bers above Sampson, and the latter and 
Philip in the second class, at the cost of the 
difference of salary. 


Commercial Gatherings — Representa- 
tives of 40 nations were present at the 
opening of the international commercial 
congress at the national export exposition 
in Philadelphia last week. Three-hundred 
of the principal chambers of commerce were 
represented. 

A southern industrial convention of five 
days closed Saturday at Huntsville, Ala. 
Among the speakers were Senator Morgan, 
who discussed the Nicaraguan canal, and 
Prof Booker T. Washington of the Tuske- 
gee industrial school for negroes. 














Reliable men and women in every lo- 
cality to advertise and introduce our 
goods which are recomménded by some 

America. 
References 
Manhattan 


WANTED 


of the most celebrated men and women in 
Steady employ ment. Salary $20 2 week. 
required. Address OXIDINE MFG. CO., 
Theater Bldg., Broadway, New York. 





Buy Jubilee Gold Mining Co. Stock at l0c. a share, 
Republic camp. Safe investment. Easy terms. Write 
for Prospectus. Slater & Smith, Financial Brokers, 


Colville, Wash. 
Western properties. Full infor- 


FLO R | DA mation FREE. NATIONAL 


REAL ESTATE AGENCY, Jacksonville, Fla. 





Properties. Valuable improved, 
any section of the state, for sale, 
or exchange for Northern or 





RB SALE—First-class cold process stereotype outfit. Used on 
one of the best printed papers in the country. Will be sold at 
a bargain. Write forother second-hand printing material. 
PHELPS PUBLISHING CU., Springfield, Mass. 


THE ICE CROP. 


By THERON L. Hi1tEs. How to harvest, ship and use 
ice. A complete, practical treatise for farmers, dairy- 
men, ice dealers, produce shippers, meat packers, cold 
storers, and all interested in ice houses, cold storage, and 
the handling or use of ice in any way. Including many 
recipes for iced dishes and beverages. The book is illus- 
trated by cuts of the too!s and machinery used in — 
and storing ice, and the different forms of ice houses anc 
cold storage buildings. 122 pp., ill, 16mo. vee $1.00. 

Catalogue free of this and many other publications, 

RANGE JUDD CO., 52 Lafayette P!.,New York. 
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OUR YOUNG FOLKS. 


The Life of the Farmer. 





[Extracts from a prize address on this sub- 
ject by William Amy of Corydon, Ind.] 
Between the untrained man and the ar- 

tist in every department of work thére 

must be an educational process, more “or 
less severe and prolonged. It is imposed 
upon all alike. If the story of a gifted boy 
like Burns is read with insight, it will be 
found that he prepared himself for his 
work by an education not the less effective 
because it was individual and unacademic. 

Education then is the process by which a 

man takes the world into his own nature. 
The one great cli~3 which associates 

closely with nature is th. farmer. We'read 
the papers with eagerness as they recount 
the x-rays exhibit or marels of liquefied 
air, or again at some new ile’.ce to save 
labor, but none of these 9°. to be com- 





WILLIAM AMY, 


pared to the achievements of agriculture. 
The discovery that the most costly elements 
of fertilizer could be drawn from the soil 
by growing clover is the most valuable 
discovery of the 19th century. More wealth 
is produced in Indiana each year by its use 
than by all the mines in the state. More 
happiness has been produced because it 
went to build up better homes and better 
schools. The mutual discussions have 
brought about better social condition. 

The great danger of the American farmer 
is that of discontentment among the boys. 
The farm is too slow, they say. This is 
mostly due to parents not keeping abreast 
of the times. It is not right nor fair that 
the farmer should give his best to enrich 
the trades. It is not natural that the smart- 
est son should become a doctor, and the 
remedy is the thorough schooling of the 
farmer’s son that he may lead a full and 
happy and contented life with the oppor- 
tunities for reading and social enjoyment 
that by right belong to him. It is conced- 
ed that the wealth of our nation comes 
from the fields of the farmer, that the lux- 
uries of the rich flow from the sweat 
of the farmer’s brow, but the greatest 
product the farm produces and the great- 
est crop of the world is the crop of hon- 
est, educated boys and girls. 





Talk Around the Table. 





Far, Far Away—I was born in the inte- 


rior of Turkey not far from Mt Ararat. 
When I was a baby my parents came home 
to America on a visit and when we went 
back we settled in a village called Barde- 
zag, 60 miles from —Constantinople, where 
my father opened a school for boys. Bar- 
dezag is an Armenian village of about 8000 
inhabitants, situated on the mountains of 
Bethenia and overlooking the bay of 
Nicomidia. The scenery is very beautiful. 
I have a brother and a sister but they went 
away to school before I could remember 
much, so that I was the only American boy 
in the village. I used to have lots of fun 
with the Armenian boys, though. I can 
speak Armenian and a little Turkish. They 
would sound rather funny to most Tablers, 
I am thinking. I have been to Constantino- 
ple often and found it a very interesting 
place. There are so many old, old churches 
and interesting historic places that one can 
visit. You see so many different kinds of 


people, too, all dressed in their own dis- 
to say nothing of the 


tinctive costume, 


EVENINGS AT HOME 


shops and bazaars full of oriental curiosi- 
ties. It is a splendid sight to sail up and 
down the Bosphorus on a bright summer 
day and see the palaces of white mar- 
ble along the _ shores, or. half hid- 
den among ‘the trees of their beautiful 
gardens on the hills, Here and there a 
village is nestled in a little valley or 
stretched along the shore basking in the 
sun. The city itself is no mean sight, for 
in the place of the smoke and chimneys 
of our cities one sees the graceful minarets 
and domes of the mosques rising into the 
clear air. In fact, it is called the fairy city. 
It is not so enchanting if you have a deli- 
cate nose, for, as Mark Twain says, there 
is every kind of a smell but a good one. 
On the way here we went through Greece, 
Italy, Switzerland, Germany and England. 
Here I am now in Maine, learning to farm 
it.—[Maineac. 

A Historic Town—My favorite composers 
are C,. Bohm and A. P. Wyman. Yes, Surg- 
ing Waves, I am also very fond of vocal 
music. My piano is a Knabe. I think the 
songs composed by C. A. White are lovely. 
Have you ever heard any of them? Chur- 
netta, I live near Norwich, Ct. This is a 
be. ‘**ul place. It is sometimes called the 
“rose of New England,” and it is rightly 
named. There are many places of inter- 
est here. The house where L. H. Sigourney 
was born is yet standing. It is situated at 
Norwich Town, a few miles from the city. 
Norwich Town was the first settlement 
made here and is of great historic interest. 
The old well-sweep from which Benedict 
Arnold drank as a boy is yet to be seen, 
and is often visited by relic hunters. The 
grave of Uncas is situated in a small grove 
on Sachem street, Norwich. A monument 
marks the place where he was laid to rest. 
Another place of interest on Sachem street 
is the house in which the author, Ik Marvel, 
lived at one time and where he wrote two 
of his best-known works, Dream Life and 
Reveries of a Bachelor.—[Honeysuckle, Box 
20, Norwich, Ct. 





Knickerbockers—What do you Tablers 
think of girls wearing knickerbockers? We 
find them a very great improvement on 
skirts, they are so much more convenient 
tor wheeling and horseback riding, espe- 
cially when one rides astride. Very few 
girls around here like the idea of girls rid- 
ing astride. What do you think of it? We 
think it so much safer and pleasanter than 
the other way, and so does Aunty. Last 
summer when we were at grandpa’s ranch 
in Texas, we learned to ride a Texas pony. 
They are great fun. We also had _ quite 
an adventure, drifting on Galveston bey all 
night in a skiff. We would tell about it, 
but are afraid that the monster will get 
our letter if we make it too long.—[The Fif- 
teen-Year-Old Twins. 
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Admirals—In answer to the Y F E’s in- 
quiry about the admirals, David G. Far- 
ragut was the first, and was born in 1801. 
He was made admiral in 1866. His name 
is famous for his capture of New Orleans, 
when he so bravely sailed past the forts, 
commanding his ships while lashed to the 
rigging. He died in 1870. Farragut was 
succeeded by David D. Porter, who was 
born in 1813. His father was the Capt David 
Porter who is renowned for his brave deeds 
in the war of 1812. Porter’s great battle 
was the capture of Vicksburg, for which 
he was made vice-admiral in 1866. He be- 
came admiral in 1870 and died in 1891. The 
position of admiral was then practically 
abolished until Dewey was given that of- 
fice by congress last year. Dewey was 
with Farragut in 1862 when he captured 
New Orleans. With him were Watson, 
now rear admiral, and Kautz, now rear 
admiral. During the engagement Dewey 
was ordéred to sink the ram Manassas. 
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This he did in two broadsides, and when 
the Mississippi, his ship, sank he was the 
last to leave her.—[Edgar Daniels. 
Admiral Dewey’s predecessors were Ad- 
mirals Farragut and Porter. I guess the 
Kid either did not pay very strict atten- 
tion when Nannie was telling him his his- 
tory lessons, or else he got things terribly 
mixed. The idea, ‘““‘Washington never in- 
augurated!” “No constitution!’ The con- 
stitution was framed in 1787. The ratifica- 
tion of nine states was necessary to make it 
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OUR dealer in lamp- 
chimneys——what does 
he get for you? 

You can’t be an expert in 
chimneys; but this you can 
do. Insist on Macbeth’s 
“pearl top” or “pearl glass” 
whichever shape you require, 
They are right in all those 
ways ; and they do not break 
from heat, not one in a hun- 
dred. Be willing to pay a 
nickel more for them. 


Our “ Index’ describes a// larkps and their 
proper chimneys. With it you can always order 
the right size and shape of chimney for any lamp. 
We mail it FREE to any one who writes for it. 


Address Macszetn, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


FREE 
KIDNEY 4° BLADDER 
..CURE.. 


MaHed to All Sufferers from Disorders of the 
Kidneys and Bladder, Bright’s Disease, 
Rheumatism, Gravel, Pain in the 
Back, Dropsy, etc. 











Disorders of the Kidneys and Bladder cause 
Bright’s Disease, Rheumatism, Gravel, Pain in the 
Back, Bladder Disorders, dithicultor too frequent 
passing of water, Dropsy, etc. For these diseases a 
Positive Specific Cure is foundin a new botanical 
discovery, the wonderful Kava-Kava Shrub, called 
by botanists the piper methysticum,from the Ganges 
River, East India. It has the extraordinary record 
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Hoa. a. CG Wood, Lowel/, lod. 
of 1,200 hospital cures in 30 days. It acts directly 
on the Kidneys, and cures by draining out of the 
Blood the poisonous Urie Acid, Urates, Lithates, 
etc., which cause the disease. 

Professor Edward §. Fogg, the Evangelist, testi- 
fies in the Christian Advocate that the Kava-Kava 
Shrub cured him in one month of severe Kidney 
and Bladder disease of many years’ standing. Hon. 
R. C. Wood, of Lowell, Ind., writes that fn four 
weeks he was cured of Rheumatism, Kidney and 
Bladder disease, after ten years’ suffering. His 
bladder trouble was so great that he had to get up 
five to twelve times during the night. Rev. Thos. 
M. Owen, of West Pawlet, Vt., and others give 
similar testimony. Many ladies, including Mrs. 
Lydia Valentine, East Worcester, N. Y.; Mrs. Maria 
Wall, Ferry, Mich., also testify to its wonderful 
curative powers in Kidney and other disorders 
peculiar to womanhood. 

That you may judge of the value of this Great 
Discovery for yourself, we will send you one Large 
Case by mail Free, only asking that when cured 

ourself you will recommend it toothers. Itisa 

ure Specific and can not fail. Address the Church 
Kidney Cure Company, No. 541 Fourth Avenue, 








1 New York City. 
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law for all, Eleven had ratified it before 
the end of 1788. On April 30, 1789, Washing- 
ton was inaugurated. Standing on the bal- 
eony of old Federal hall, New York city, he 
took the oath to support the constitution of 
the United States.—[June Rose. 
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GOING BEFORE THE WIND, SPINNAKER TO PORT. 
[See Plans in Last Week’s Issue.] 





Glimpses—I caused a young acquain- 
tance of mine to reform by taking a snap 
shot picture of him while he was trying 
to extricate himself from an ungraceful 
position on the sidewalk and giving it to 
him after he became sober.—[Blue Moun- 
tain Boy. 

Perhaps Elec Tricity can tell me how 
to make a battery for telegraphing. I 
have the key and sounder in my posses- 
sion, but would like to know if you can 
tell me about the battery.—[Vina. 

How many of you are afflicted with 
city cousins? I have quite a number and 
some of them visit us in the summer and 
then we think as the poet: 

“Country cousins in the summer 
Seem quite near to city kin, 
But the distance widens somehow 
When the winter months begin.” 
[Country Cousin. 

I live on the bank of the Mississippi, 
where I can see in the summer the boats 
coming and going. How many of the Ta- 
blers have seen the men gathering clams 
to get the shells to make buttons of? 
There are most 200 men on the river a 
clamming this season in our town.—[Spring 
Time. 

How many of the Tablers have read 
the first two books of Paradise Lost and 
found them interesting? I did not at first, 
but after reading further I was obliged 
to look at the end of Book 1 to satisfy 
my curiosity.—[Olga. 

I am an invalid. I was mashed down 
by a wagon Oct 15, 1894, and was com- 
pletely paralyzed .from the hips down. I 
have a wheel chair. I spend most of the 
time reading papers, magazines, etc. How 
many of the Tablers are collecting stamps? 
I have a collection of about 4000.—[Invalid. 


I do not live on a farm, but I own part 
of one. I like to visit it. Kentucky blue 
grass farms are delightful! I know that 
one young man has quit smoking because 
of my influence, or at least because I made 
him see it was right to quit.—[Glendella. 


Girls and boys, what does it matter how 
you part your hair so long as your heart 
is all right? Yet I think we owe a certain 


duty to ourselves and society to try and 
Keep up with the world in which we live. 
It’s just as out of date for boys to part 
their hair on one side as it would be for 
girls to wear big sleeves.—[Vixen. 


\ 
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The Buckskin Gloves. 


A TALE OF HUMANITY, 
By Will Templer. 


[Complete in Two Numbers.] 


BLIZZARD was raging in 
the Hudson valley. All the 
night before and _ until 
noon of that day, anorth- 
east wind had brought to 
us an incessantly-falling 
sheet of snow, and then 
the wind suddenly shift- 
ed to the west and blew 

The mercury had dropped to 





great guns. 
several degrees below zero, when, having 


eaten my supper at my snug boarding 
house, I buttoned my ulster to the chin and 
prepared to go out into the storm. 

“Awfully bad night, Mr Selby,” said my 
dear old landlady, as she fussed about pre- 
tending to help me get started. ‘‘How lucky 
one is to have a home and plenty of coal 
and provisions and a good warm bed to 
sleep in such nights as these.” 

“It won’t do me much good,” I remarked, 
ruefully, as I paused to draw on my gloves. 
“Ah, but I’m sorry for you,” retorted the 
old lady playfully, raising her forefinger to 
a threatening angle. ‘“‘How badly off you 
are, sir! You who have only slept eight 
hours to-day, who have just laid in a pretty 
good meal, even if I did get it up myself, 
and whose sad fate is to set type all night 
in a@ warm room. Now suppose you were 
out in the cold to-night, with no money, or 
home, or friends—what would you do then?” 

‘“‘What.would I do then?” I cried, “why, 
mommy, I’d come straight to you, see? 
And if I should find any such poor duffer 
as you describe loafing around in the cold, 
I’ll fetch him to you to be mothered.”’ “‘“Fetch 
him along,’’ was her hearty response as she 
handed me my well-filled lunch basket, and 
the next instant I was struggling along 
through the deep drifts toward the office of 
the Morning Telegram where I was em- 
ployed as a compositor. 

It was a storm ever to be remembered. 
The whole northern country was in the 
clutch of the fury that raged and roared 
over the hills, valleys and plains of a half 
dozen states, and a good share of the copy 
we set up that night was accounts of rail- 
ways blocked, telegraph lines down, wrecks 
on the coast, threatened famines of bread 
and coal, the probable sufferings of the 
poor, with here and there a brief cold para- 
graph of some poor unfortunate “frozen to 
death.”” Reporters came and went at fre- 
quent intervals, always bringing with them 
a gust of cold air as they passed the cor- 
ner of the composing room to the editorial, 
from the open door of which came scraps of 
conversation on the ever fertile subject of 
the weather, spiced with bits of street hap- 
penings,—a slight fire on the north side 
luckily stifled in its infancy, the abandon- 
ment of street car lines, the bursting of a 
water main, or the unroofing of a building 
by the wind. 

Inside the composing room all was warm 
and cozy, the lights burning brightly, the 
type falling into place with a pleasant me- 
tallic click under the fingers of skilful ma- 
nipulators, who often whistled a soft ac- 
companiment as they worked. I think near- 
ly all men rather enjoy a night storm in 
winter when they are on the right side of 
it. There is a sort of music in the moaning 
chimney, the rattling shutters, and _ the 
wild sweep of the baffled wind as it hurls 
itself against the pane, and the snow it has 
brought with it falls into little banks on the 
sill. We walk to the window now and then 
to look out into the wild night and watch 
for an instant the white billows go rush- 
ing by, then turn with a sigh of pity ror 
those who may be exposed to its fury, or 
who msy not be so well sheltered as our- 
selves, yet with a sigh of contentment at 
our own position, and a feeling of satisfac- 
tion that we are not at all to blame if others 
not so fortunate do suffer. 

There was one among us who did not en- 
joy the coziness of the room nor its warmth, 
nor its light; neither was this man capable 
of enjoying the war of elements outside. I 
doubt if old Jerry Bryan, our foreman, ever 
enjoyed anything, unless it be hard work 
and the nagging of those who worked under 
him. In Jerry the milk of human kindness 
seemed to have wholly dried up, leaving 
him cold, bloodless, hard as a lump of ice 
and about as sympathetic. He was thor- 








oughly disliked by all the employes, which 
feeling he returned in kind, but so perfectly 
trustworthy, capable, industrious and sober 
was he that the proprietors of the paper 
considered him invaluable, and retained him 


in his place. There are but few men totally 
deficient in kindness and sympathy, and up 
to that night I had imagined that our crus- 
ty old foreman was not so hard as he would 
have people believe. But it was then that 
he proved himself hard as flint. 

It was midnight that our night editor, 
with his corps of assistants, came out of the 
sanctum, closed and locked the door behind 
them and sallied forth to lunch at an all- 
night restaurant two blocks away. This 
action on their part was also a signal for 
a cessation of labor on the part of the work- 
ers in the composing room, Lunch boxes, 
baskets and pails were promptly brought 
forth, and we were preparing to fall to, 
when the door opened to admit unannounc- 
ed the woe-begone figure of a man. He was 
still young, perhaps not more than 27 or 
28, and would not have been ill-looking had 
he been washed and shaved. The remains of 
what had once been a good suit of clothes 
hung in rags about his gaunt form. His 
hands were bare and he wore no over- 
coat. I sat nearest the door and he ad- 
dressed himself to me, fixing upon my face 
a pair of bright, dark eyes. 

“Say, pardner, I’m a printer, like your- 
self, and I’m in hard luck, small pity for 
me—I wish you’d let me thaw out a little 
here.” Old Jerry was washing himself in 
the back part of the room, and as the ques- 
tion was addressed to me, I assumed the 
right and answered, as I motioned toward 
our big stove, ‘‘Well, there’s the fire; thaw 
out.” 

He threw a longing glance toward my 
lunch basket which was open on my knees, 
and then hurried to the stove, where he 
stood shivering and rubbing his hands, when 
the foreman returned. ‘“‘How’d that hobo 
get in here?’ he growled. ‘‘Walked in the 
door,” I answered, between bites of bread 


and meat. “Says he’s in hard luck and 
wants to thaw out by our fire.” ‘Well, we 
ain’t Keepin’ fire for the like of him,” said 
Bryan. Then, raising his voice, ‘Here, 


you, mister, get out o’ here; get right along 
now!”’ 

The stranger turned his fine eyes upon 
the foreman and asked, in evident surprise, 
*Do you mean it? Would you really turn 
aman into the street’on such a night as 
this?” “Sure,” responded Bryan. ‘“There’s 
places provided for such as you; ef you 
don’t go there, it ain’t my fault. You can’t 
stay here a holy minute. Get, now!” 

The stranger drew down his ragged cap 
and made a feint to button his coat. 
only wish, Mr Foreman,” he said, as he 
turned toward the door, “that you may 
never have the experience of being turned 
out on such a night as this.” “Get out! 
Get out!” bellowed old Bryan, taking a 
threatening step toward him, as if he would 
use force in ejecting him, but hesitating a 
little when he observed the attitude the 
stranger had assumed. For he stood there, 
defiance in his face, shoulders thrown back, 
fists doubled and with flashing eyes await- 
ing a move on the part of the foreman. 

“Don’t be rash, old man,” he cried with a 
short, harsh laugh, “I'll go without making 
trouble, unless you are looking for it, in 
which case you may have it.” He glared at 
the astonished foreman for a moment, and 
finding that dignitary not disposed to push 
matters, turned once more to go. ““Good-byeg 
you fellows,” he said, gaily addressing thé 
interested compositors. “I wish you joy 
of your foreman.” . 

As he ciosed the door, all the pity and 
sympathy in my makeup came to the sur- 
face. I seized my lunch basket and follow- 
ed him, bare-headed, out into the storm, He 
was perhaps half a dozen steps from the 
door, staggering along knee-deep through 
the drifts, when I shouted for him to come 
back. “O, it’s you, is it,” he said, with a 
bitter laugh, “I thought perhaps it was 
your precious foreman come to put me 
off the earth. Well, what can I do for 
you?” 

“You can come into the engine room out 
of the storm,” I replied; “‘we ain’t all brutes 
here.”” He followed me into the warm, cozy 
engine room, where a.snug corner was soon 
found for him by the engineer, who was a 
warm friend of mine. As I turned to leave 
the room, a sudden thought struck me. 
“Had your supper?” I demanded. “Sup- 
per!” cried the poor fellow. “Supper! No, 
nor dinner, nor breakfast, either, for that 
matter. I’m getting very irregular as to 
meals lately.” 

Without a word I set my lunch basket 

















down before him, and before he had time to 
thank me I had left the engine room and 
gone back to my work. There was but lit- 
tle comment made when I returned to the 
composing room, I knew I had the sym- 
pathy of all there save old Bryan, and even 
he let me off with a sneering remark, to 
which I ventured no reply. 

Next morning the wind had abated, but 
the whole country was snowbound, and the 
cold was intense. When my work was done, 
I hurried to the engine room, to find my 
protege still sleeping. He lay upon a bench, 
with one slender, well-shaped hand hanging 
carelessly by his side. His tattered cap had 
fallen to the floor, exposing a fine, high, in- 
tellectual forehead, below which the sunken 
eyes and thin cheeks spoke only too well of 
hardship and dissipation. While I stood 
looking at him he opened his eyes and in- 
stantly sprang up. “Good morning,” he 
said cheerily. ‘““Overslept myself, haven’t I? 


Well, it won’t take me long to make my 
toilet, so I'll be down to breakfast imme- 
diately.” And he glanced with comical 


complacency down at his threadbare and 
ragged garments. 

“What do you propose to do?” I asked, in 
lieu of a more sensible question. His face 
instantly grew sober. ‘“‘That’s it, partner,” 
he said, slowly. “I don’t know what to do 
next. I know where I want to go, and that’s 
to New York. I think I'll be all right when 
I get there.” ‘‘Come along up to breakfast,” 
I said abruptly. ‘“‘By George, old man,” he 
broke out impulsively, “I don’t know how to 
thank you for what  you’ve done for me 
already. I.was pretty near a goner when 
you housed and fed me last night, and now 
you’re at*your old tricks.” But when I 
opened the door and began to plow 
through the drifts toward home, he follow- 
ed me closely, and I had no difficulty in 
landing him in Mrs Briggs’s warm kitchen. 


“Mommy,” I said, when the good old lady 
came bustling out of the dining room, 
“here’s a fellow that needs a little mother- 
ing; you know what you told me last 


night?” Mrs Briggs scrutinized my com- 
panion a little dubiously, I thought, but 
only for a moment. Then she said in her 
quiet, dignified way, ‘“‘Anybody who comes 
with you is welcome, Mr Selby,” and she 
set hot water and soap and towels before 
the stranger, who made such good use of 
them that he appeared in quite a present- 
able state at the table, where he did ample 
justice to the excellent breakfast she set 
before him. 

When the meal was over, the spirit of 
Mother Eve took possession of my land- 
lady, and she sharply questioned our guest 
as to his past. He took her questioning all 
in good part, admitting no more than was 
necessary, beyond the fact ‘that he came 
of a good family, had seen better days and 
was by occupation a printer. 

“What brought you to this?” queried Mrs 
Briggs. ‘Good company,” was the prompt 
answer. “Six months ago I went on a spree, 
epent all my money, my last few dollars 
going for a ticket to take me somewhere— 
I didn’t know, rior care, where. Since then 
I have been drifting over the country, 
working a little here and there, not long in 
any one place, for I didn’t keep sober long 
enough to get a steady job. And, well, I’ve 
been tramping for the past few weeks, al- 
ways hungry and cold, but sober, thank 
God, by virtue of not having a nickel. 
You’re the first person,” turning suddenly 
to me, “that has given me a civil word in 
a month, and” addressing his remarks to 
my landlady, “‘yours is the first table I’ve 
sat down to in more than that time, Thank- 
ing you is the only way I can pay you 
both.” 

The stranger rose, ‘‘I must be going now,” 
he said. ‘“‘Going where?’’ Mrs Briggs asked. 
“Well, now, that’s it,’’ he replied, smiling, 
“T don’t know just where, to-day. I’m 
working my way down the river, you 
know.” 

Mrs Briggs rose in her turn. “Are you 
go‘tng to keep on in this way of living?” 
she asked, looking our guest straight into 
the eyes. The tramp shifted his position 
uneasily, while the blood mounted his tem- 
ples. “I’m going to try to do better, God 
helping me,”’ he said in a choked voice, “T 
had a mother once; much such a woman as 
you; had she lived things might have been 
different. But it’s my own fault for all 
that.”’ ; 

Tears glistened in Mrs Briggs’s eyes. 
“Wait a moment,” she said, as she left the 
room, to return a moment after with a 
thick, warm coat and a pair of buckskin 
gloves. She held out the articles to the 
stranger. ‘Take these,” she said in a low, 
caressing tone. “They once belonged to my 
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boy, as good a son as ever blessed a 
mother’s life, but he was-taken from me two 
years ago, as had been husband and other 
children. Poor George will never need them 
again, and I give them to you, only asking 
that when you are tempted to go astray, 
you will think of him who once wore these, 
and for his mother’s sake and for your own 
sake, yield not.” 


[To Be Concluded Next Week.] 


The Man With the Hoe—The criticism on 
the Man with a Hoe in the issue of Oct 7 
aroused my indignation and I feel it my 
duty to speak in the interests of all who en- 
joy good literature. I feel like saying of Mr 
Croffut, ‘‘Lord, forgive him, for he knows 
10t what he does.”” He has plainly express- 
ed his ignorance in criticising such a poemin 
such a detestable way. It is very plain to 
one who studies the situation at all that 
Mr Markham does not mean the American 
farmer or even an American laborer, for he 
says, ‘‘How shall it be with kingdoms and 
kings.”” I am a hoer myself and would re- 
sent an insult as quickly as anybody and I 
do not feel aggrieved at Mr Markham’s 
words, but feel a great a in reading 
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his poem. The Man with a Hoe was prompt- 
ed by a picture of the same name drawn by 
a French artist, Millet, true to life, of a 
peasant, of whom there are many in the 
old world. Now, Mr Croffut, does it not 
look different? Should not the poem arouse 
our sympathies rather than resentments? 
Already the poem has crossed the Atlantic 
and is being translated in foreign tongues. 
Who can perceive its possible effect for 
good if it should really- reach the ears of 
“those who made him the thing he is?’ For 
myself, I feel that you owe an apology to 
every reader of your nonsense.—[Ernest G. 
Stoll, 





Jim’s mother sent him downstairs in the 
dark, saying: ‘“‘Don’t be afraid, dear, God 
is on the stairs.” ‘Yes,’ he replied, “God 
is on the stairs, and Alice is in the kitchen.” 





His faith in Alice was evidently the 
stronger. E 
Casey: Doolan offered to prove to me in 


black and white that Oi was a fool. 
Clancy: Phwat happened thin? 
Casey: Oi proved to him in black an’ 
blue thot he war a liar. 








BELL, 


230 N. Walnut St., Canton, O., to Mrs. Pink- 


a ¢ I GAVE little danab's to my health,” writes Mrs. Wm. V. 


ham. -‘until I found myself unable to attend to my 


household duties. 


‘‘I had had my days of not feeling well and my monthly 
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my mind to try it. 


Sanative Wash, 
good health. I wish others 
to know of the wonderful , 
good it has done me, and 
have many friends taking it 
now. Will always give your 
medicine the highest praise. 

Mrs. A. TOLLE, 1946 Hil- 
ton St., Philadelphia, Pa., 
writes: 

‘‘DEAR Mrs. PINKHAM— 
I was very thin and my 
friends thought I was in con- 
sumption. Had continual 
headaches, backache and 
falling of womb, and my eyes 
were affected. -Every one 
noticed how poorly I looked 
and I was advised to take 
Lydia E. Pinkham’s Vege- 
table Compound. One bottle 





relieved me, and after tak- 
ing eight bottles am now a 


suffering, and a good deal of backache, 
but I thought all women had these 
things and did not complain. 

‘‘] had doctored for some time, but 
no medicine seemed to help me, and my 
physician thought it best for me to go 
to the hospital for local treatment. I 
had read and heard so much of your 
Vegetable Compound that I made up 
I was troubled with 
falling of the womb, had sharp pains in 4 
ovaries, leucorrhcea and painful menses. 
I was so weak and dizzy that I would & 
often have severe fainting spells. I 
took in all several bottles of Lydia E. 
Pinkham’s Vegetable Compound 
and Blood Purifier and used the 
and am now in 














- 


healthy woman; have gained in weight 95 pounds to 140 
pounds, and everyone asks what makes me s0 stout.” 
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TALK AROUND THE TABLE. 


Joy and Sorrow—How differently we find 


members of letter circles situated! And yet 
all have cares and burdens to bear, some 
one thing, some another It is a good thing 
to exchange experiences and help those 
we can reach by the pen, to a higher and 
better life. In almost all lives we find bit- 
ter with the sweet, joy and sorrow inter- 
mingled. Everyone has trials and every- 
one has some pleasures. 

Into all lives some rain must fall, 

But how glad are we 

That God it is who reigneth o’er all. 

—[No 2, Circle 57. 








Seeks for ‘“‘More Ease’’—I have always 


believed that the difference in the farmer’s 
condition from what it was 50 years ago 
has much to do toward influencing farm- 
ers’ sons to leave the country for the city. 
From all that I have heard and read, the 
farmer then lived rougher, was better con- 
tented and had harder work to perform 
than now. Their sons and daughters were 
-more content and willing to do harder work 
and with more patience than the farmers’ 
sons and daughters of to-day. There is less 
hard work to do now than in those ‘good 
old days,” but the progress in the farmers’ 
sons’ desire for ease is faster than the im- 
provement in farm machinery. The rapid in- 
troduction and improvement of labor-saving 
farm machinery is one of the main causes 
for the discontent on the farm. The farm- 
er’s son’ is inclined to seek for something 
which will be more of ease than he can find 
at home.—[Rustic Philosopher. 





Tell Us More—Looking over some old pa- 
pers I found two very interesting letters. 
Thunder Bolt wrote that by working one 
day each week he cleared $100 from one 
acre of land. That was about nine years 
ago. If still a reader of this paper, will 
you please tell us something more of that 
“acre farm?” Harry E. Holloway, ‘clerk 
in a merchandise store,”’ did not ‘‘chew to- 
bacco, smoke, drink any intoxicating li- 
quors or swear, and is a member of the 
Methodist church.” I think you’. might 
write a very interesting letter.—[The Old- 
Fashioned Girl. 





Hurrah for the club which is to be! May 
it increase in size until its members shall 
be found not only in all the states and 
territories of the United States, but also 
in cther countries. I think one of the very 
first items is to have the letters sent on 
more promptly, as we lose interest if they 
are six months or more making a round. 
It causes the secretaries so much trouble 
for the letters to be delayed.—[One of the 
Pierians. 


Young Husbands—Half the men that 


marry never give one thought to their 
young wives’ comfort, but go on just the 
same as before their marriage. If they 
have been in a habit of going out nights, do 
you suppose they will stay’at home? No, 
indeed. They go and are gone until 11 and 
12 o’clock, sometimes later, while the 
young wife sits alone by the window and 
watches with eager eyes for her husband. 
I do not think such a man ought to have a 
wife. Vermont Boy, I hope you. will al- 
ways think as you do now, Some of you 
may think I am a preacher and I don’t 
know what I am talking about, but I do, for 
I have seen enough of such things, even if 
I am young.—[Vermont, 


The Only Scars—Thank you, Eda, for 


championing those who do not pretend that 
all that is wanting in themselves to get 
“over there” is a pair of wings. The visible 
foibles that are only too common, I am sor- 
ry to say, with those that tread_the lowly 
walks of life are ofttimes the onlyscarsthat 
disfigure an otherwise manly character, 
while, on the other hand, the lack of them, 
as I have found by bitter experience, some- 
times only acts as a gloss to hide meaner 
ones.—[Prickly Pear. 


“All Is Habit’—Yankee Dutchman, I want 
to first say to you that if you should read 
the whole of my letter on habit, you would 
not accuse me of being wrong in myreason- 
ing or lacking in logic. As the main theme 


was swallowed by the “‘monster,” and the 
head and tail printed, I do not wonder at 
your remarks, but would like to send you 
a copy of the letter in full if I had your 
I do not agree with your reason- 


address. 
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Weak Lungs and Wasting Away the 
Bane of Womanhood. 





THE FAMOUS SLOCUM TREATMENT CURING THOUSANDS 
IN EVERY STATE. 





Free to Every American Agriculturist Reader. 





Thousands of women are wasting away 
day by day, week by week, month by 
month, through anxiety, overwork and 
motherhood. 

Their once robust constitutions have 
been overtaxed, and the wasting away 
process has thrown them into decline. 


From 150 pounds to the last bed of sick- 
ness from which all hope has fled, is but 
a step or two. 

How important, then, to check the con- 
sumptive germs in time! 

Everyone who has weak lungs, who has 
a cough that does not mend, who has asth- 
ma, catarrh or pulmonary trouble, the grip 
or its after-effects, should without delay 
send for a full course of Dr Slocum’s fa- 
mous treatment, which is sent free to all 
who apply. 

Delay means but one ending—consump- 
tion. 

Since the wonderful discoveries of Dr 
Slocum have been brought to the atten- 
tion of the medical world, the death rate 
has been greatly reduced. Not only does 
the Slocum System of Treatment cure all 
lung and pulmonary diseases, but even 
consumption itself, as has been proven by 
thousands of prominent physicians. 

No matter how deep-seated the ailment, 
Dr Slocum can cure it. 





Mrs Julia Glover, Easley, S C, says:— 


“TI contracted consumption in January, 1898. 
Three physicians failed tohelp me. Night sweats 
reduced me so I was but a wreck. After trying 
almost every means for getting well, I finally sent 
for a free course of treatment from Dr Slocum, 
and it entirely cured me. To-day I weigh 191 
pounds, and am a living example of the wonderful 
miracles he is performing every where.” 


The Slocum system kills the 
bacilli, imparts vigor to the body, 
makes firm, healthy flesh. 

In a word, it strengthens and builds 
up making men, women and children stout 
and healthy, when all other means have 
failed. 

Now that the raw winds of fall and win- 
ter are at hand, Dr Slocum proposes to 
further demonstrate his wonderful tri- 
umph by sending to every suffering reader 
of American Agriculturist a Full Free Course 
of the Four Preparations comprising the 
treatment. 

WRITE THE DOCTOR. 

Simply send your postoffice and express 
address, stating you read the article in 
American Agriculturist and the Free Course 
will reach you without delay. 

Write Dr T. A. Slocum, 98 Pine street, 
New York, where his great laboratories 
and correspondence-consulting offices are 
located. If in doubt as to your disease, or 
in need of advice, write the Doctor freely 
and you will be told what to do. 
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ing wholly. Take, for instance, Coleridge, 
one of the subtlest intellects and finest poets 
of his time. He battled for 20 years before 
he could emancipate. himself from his ty- 
rant, opium. He went into voluntary im- 
prisonment and hired a man to watch him 
day and night and keep him by force from 
tasting the pernicious drug. He formed 
resolution after resolution and yet he wast- 
ed all the best yéars of his life and sub- 
stance, because he had not power to over- 
come the terrible despotism of a bad habit. 
I would again say habit is man’s best friend 
or worst enemy; it ean exalt him to the 
highest pinnacle of honor and happiness or 
sink him to the lowest depths of shame and 
misery. Melastasio says, “All is habit in 
mankind, even virtue itself.”—[Vermont 
Greenhorn., 





A-SLEEPING OUT OF DOORS. 
O’er my troubled brain comes stealing, 
Like a balm of magic healing, 
Pictures of a freckled, barefoot lad 
A-doing evening chores. 
O’er the summer breeze come pealing 
Joyful notes of porkers squealing, 
As he lays him down to sweetly dream, 
A-sleeping out of doors. 


With the silvery moonlight shining 
O’er the tired form reclining, 
With no thought of folding bedsteads. 
With no thought of roofs or floors; 
With the chickens o’er him swaying, 
As the wind with branches playing 
Gently ruffles up the tousled head, 
A-sleeping out of doors. 


Ah, the clouds begin to gather, 
And the most of us would rather 
Hear the patt’ring on a shingled roof 
When thunder grimly roars; 
But a farmer lad or poet 
Tells the elements to ‘“‘go it,”* 
Little things like that ne’er trouble him, 
A-sleeping out of doors. 
TIMOTHY TUCKER, 


From an Old Observer—I am a traveling 


man, have mingled largely with men all my 
life, and, boys, I never yet saw a man of 
extraordinary breadth of intellect or dis- 
tinguished accomplishments in art, litera- 
ture or business, peace or war, who parted 
his hair in the middle. Some bright boys 
have to my knowledge fallen into this 
fashion. It did not make an idiot of them, 
nor did the fashion follow them beyond 
their majority. Ask your father, ask the 
most successful business man above 50 
years of age, ask the factory superintend- 
ent, ask the professional detective, what he 
thinks of the fashion and its followers.— 
[Once a Poor Boy. y 





“Plain Farmer Class’’—In defense of the 
Tablers I will join the Table Talk and will 
say, in regard to the errors Auntie B. has 
accused the Table of, I think the errors 
have been few, and we all know every- 
body makes mistakes sometimes. As I be- 
long to the plain farmer class, perhaps I 
could not have found any errors if I had 
tried. I think this is one of the most in- 
teresting parts of this paper. None need be 
ashamed to be a farmer, or the wife or 
daughter or son of a farmer. There are 
but few who ever get higher. The grand- 
est and bravest and noblest men that ever 
lived were farmers. Look on the third 
page of every issue of our paper and you 
will find one of the truest sayings, by one 
of the grandest of all men. Do not ask 
Auntie B. or any one else to listen to any- 
thing I may say, but read what Washing- 
ton and Lafayette and others say. If you 
will, I think yéu will agree with me that 
there are but few callings higher than 
farming.—[Alabama Farmer. 





Such a Time!—Such a time those nieces 


and nephew_had hunting Brun Hilda. The 
grocer boy left the bulkhead open after 
getting his supply of celery. The cat ran 
out and away and had been gone an hour 
and a half before missed. The girls were 
excused from school, hunted the back yards 
on the street, and asked some men work- 
ing on a sewer nearer town if they had 
seen a black Angora cat. They had, a 
little while before. The children kept on 
their way, asking everyone met if they had 
seen a cat. The whistle blew for noon and 
they were giving up the search when Brun 
Hilda, the black princess, put in an ap- 
pearance down tewn. She was giad to see 
her owners and willing to be carried home 
like all naughty runaways. The time came 


for her return to the city. The boarding 
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mistress gave a dinner in honor of her de- 
parture, If I should tell you of the dining 
room decorations, courses and amuse- 
ments, this letter would be too long, and 
stand in the same danger of the waste 
basket that the young people do of the 
monster.—[Auntie. 





Mr Rexford—I sometimes hear the name 


of Eben Rexford spoken at the Table. How 
many of the Tablers know that this Mr 


Rexford is the author of the famous song, 
Silver Threads Among the Gold? Fortune 
has accorded me the honor of being a fel- 
low townsman with and in fact neighbor 
to Mr Rexford, and later should this iit- 
tle communication perchance escape _ the 
eye of that distinguished gentleman I 
may be permitted to write and tell the 
Tablers more about one of the most re- 
nowned and fascinating poets of our own 
day and his charming country home.— 
[Granger of Outagamie. 


Our Prize Puzzle Contest. 








SECOND INSTALLMENT FOR OCTOBER, 

6 NUMERICAL ENIGMA—The 1, 2, 3 monu- 
ment which I saw in 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 
9, 10, tips 4, 5 rather 6, 7, 8, 9, 10 towards the 
north. 

7. Drop LETTER PUZZLE— 

—M—E—I—I—O—S, 

8. ANAGRAM (one word). 

O LIZA IS BUT TIN. 

9. CHARADE—My first is to compose, my 
second is to sing, my whole is inclination. 

10. LireERARY—Who said, “What fools 
these mortals be?’ Also give the name of 
the author who wrote the book containing 
the quotation. 

The puzzles were crowded out last week, 
so there will be only three installments this 
month, but the prizes will be given for this 
number just the same as if the whole four 
had been printed, 














THE CROWN OF LOVE. 
: What does 
love mean and 
how much 
happiness 
does it bring 
to the average 
woman ? ° 
be a_ sweet- 
heart, a wife, a mother 
—this is called the 
crown of womauhood; 
yet there are crowns 
which bring only mis- 
ery and pain to the 
wearers, 

Can any woman who age with con- 
etant dragging, wearying, life-sappin 
ailments » on s not ~y 
crown of womanhood become a symbol 
of martyrdom rather than of happiness? 

If ailing wemen realized how surely 
Dr. Pierce’s wonderful ‘‘Favorite Pre- 
scription ’’ would restore them to com- 
plete health and the ection of 
queenliness, there wo be more 
coronets of joy set upon brows now 
crowned with misery. 

“TJ had female trouble for eight years,” writes 


Mrs. 5. J. Denmis, of 828 East Co St., Jack- 
sonville, 11. “ For three years E suffered centin- 
ually. Words cannot express what I suffered. I 
sought relief among the fession and 
found tone, until induced by kind file te try 
Dr.Piérce’s Favorite Prescription. When I com- 
menced taking this medicine weighed ninety 
five poutids. After taking ‘ orite Pr p> 
tion’ I was built up until now I weigh ene hun- 
dred and fifty-six pounds—more than I ever 
weighed before. 

“T was se bad I would lie from day te day and 


long for death te come and relieve my suffering. 
in 


I ha mation, a a ee i 
drain, gown pains in the low rto 
my Daweds, and such djstréss every m ; Dut 
now I ntver have a pain—do all my OwRwork 

¢ 


and am a and healthy woman, 

to your I never forget to recaffmuend 
it to alf women. I consider fitysclf a 
living test 1 of the benefits of your ‘Fa- 


vorite Prescription.’ ” 

Any woman may write to Dr. R. V. 
Pierce, of Buffalo, N. ¥., with the ut- 
most confidence. He will give her case 
careful consideration and send her a 
letter of commen-s@fAse, professional ad- 
vice free of charge. 

If your head aches, the trouble is pretty 
sure to be constipation. Dr. Pierce’s Pleas- 
ant Pellets will cure you. 











Larkin Premiums 
FREE. 


HANDSOME PREMIUMS, 


Value $10.00 each, for selling or using 
$10.00 worth of the 


LARKIN SOAPS. 


Choice of Writing Desk, Morris Chalr, 
Bookcase, Brass and Steel Bed, Sliver 
Tea Set, Oll Heater, Lamps, Watch, etc. 


30 DAYS’ FREE TRIAL. 


Beautifully illustrated booklet free to all who 
ask. It tells how to earn the Larkin Premiums. 


THE LARKIN SOAP MPG. CO., Buffalo, N. Y. 
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and CHAIN 
by selling Baker’s Teas, 
etc., among your friends 
until you have sold 
50 lbs. (works are 
WalthamorE 
Ladies’ or Gents’ 
aepreterres ;0r 
sell 75 to 150 Ibs. 


for Bicycles ;60 
lbs. for Dinner 
Set; 10 lbs. for 
Camera. ‘ = 
press prepaid. 

rite for Bae 
ti . . Wi. 
BAKER 















DON’T BE HARD UP $2:292.¢ 

Gents & Ladies at home or traveling, taking orders, using and 

and selling Prof. Grays Platers. Plates, Watches, 

Jewelry, Tableware, ~~ and all metal 

goods. No experience, heavy plate, modern 

methods. We do plating, manufacture outfits, 

all sizes. Only outfits complete, all tools, 

lathes,,.materials, etc., ready for work. Gold, 

feng! Silver & Nickel, siso Metal Plating by 

new dipping process, e teach you the art, 

furnish secrets and formulas FREE. Write 
teder, Testimonials, samples, etc., FREE. 

B. GRAY & 00., PLATING WORKS, 7, CINCINNATI, 0. 


TYPEWRITER HEADQUARTERS, 


02 Fulton st., New York, sell all makes under half price. Don’t 
buy before writing them for unprejudiced advice and prices, 
Exchanges. Immense stock for selection. a for trial. 
Guaranteed first class. Dealers supplied. 62-page illus, cat. free 

Lantern or 
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NEW METHODS IN 
Lt nal 


are educated by means that conserve vitality and 
develop a union of thought and action. 


By J. LIBERTY TADD, director of the Public 
School of Industrial Art; member of the Art Club, 
Sketch Club and Educational Club and of the 
Academy of Natural Sciences, Philadelphia. 

Based on 22 Years’ Experience with thou- 
sands of children and hundreds of teachers. “A 
method, reasonable, feasible and without great 
cost, adapted to all grades, ftom child to adult; a 
— that can be applied without friction to eve 

ind of educational institution or to the family, an 
limited only by the capacity of the individual; a 
method covered by natural law, working with the 
absolute precision of nature itself; a process that un- 
folds the capacities of children as unfold the leaves 
and flowers; a system that teaches the pupils that 
they are in the plan and part of life, and enables 
them to work out their own salvation on the true 
lines of design and work as illustrated in every 
natural thing.” 

A Wealth of Illustration. 478 pictures and 44 
full-page plates showing children and teachers prac- 
ticing these new methods or their work. A revela- 
tion te all interested in developing the wonderful 
capabilities of youn or old. The pictures instantly 
fascinate every child, imbuing it with a desire to do 
likewise. Teachers and parents at once become 
enthusiastic and delighted over the Tadd methods, 
_— this aoa —, — to put into practice. 

Ze x D most a quarto; . 
fine ’ plate oahen beautifully bound, in cloth and 



















te write for our 256- free book, 
Tells how men wit capital 
can make mene yy 


Nassau 8, NE. 



























Buse, Price 65.00 met. “For sad by "Al book: 
sellers or by the publishers. 
ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 


52-54 ‘tte Place, New York. 


Lafaye 
Homestead Farquetts Building, Chicag® Il 
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A POINT LACE WING 


The wing is of honiton and point braid, and can be used singly or in pairs. A 
pair of wings, wired, are often seen upon large hats, or are used upon waists as 


jabots.—[Mary Lonard. 


BUSY FINGERS. 


A One-Season Husking Mitten. 


JIM L. IRWIN. 





Here is a husking mitt that stood the test 
with our men in the corn fields last season 
and was pronounced by them the best thing 
they ever had found, and the woman whose 
duty it was to make the mitts said they 
were the easiest made of any pattern she 
had. There is but one straight seam. For 
the average hand the line ‘“a”’ should be 11 
inches, line ‘“‘b” 13 inches, line ‘‘c’’ 10 inches. 
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As seen, there is but one piece in each mitt. 
In sewing, fold at line ‘‘c’’ and begin at Fig 
1. Follow cross lines to Fig 2. Then dou- 
ble thumb piece, “d,’”’ as shown by dotted 
line, so that it will correspond in shape with 
the other part of the thumb, then follow 
on to Fig 3, and your mitten is finished. 

The material we use is cotton flannel, the 
soft side out. The men have a box of tar 
with which they dope the inside of the hand 
of the mitten. This makes the hand stick 
to the ears of corn and also gives longer 
wear to the mittens. A neighbor used sor- 
ghum molasses and prefers it to tar. He 
says that the sorghum glazes over and 
makes the mittens last longer than would 
the tar. We will use tar still, as it 
seems to keep the hands soft and in good 
shape. 
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A Photographic Sofa Pillow. 
B. A. W. 


We are all very fond of sofa pillows and 
some of us are perfectly devoted to the 
camera, but it has remained for a clever 
mind to combine the two and make a 
charming product. This not only can be 
made a souvenir of a delightful summer 
trip, but is also the very latest idea in 
fancy work. And who would not be up to 
date? If you do not own a camera, sure- 
ly your big brother or friend will be only 
toc glad to assist, especially if promised a 
reward of a pillow decorated with favor- 
ite scenes. 

To apply photography to cloth may ap- 
pear a difficult matter, but it really is very 
simple. In the first place you must have 
sensitized cloth, which can be bought in 
8% by 24-inch pieces for 35 cents. Print 
frcm the negative the same as with paper 
until the details are clear. Wash ithe 
cloth in three waters, which must be scald- 
ing hot, then let it stand in cold water for 





one or two minutes. Place the cloth be- 
tween two layers of paper and dry with a 
hot iron. The tint will be like a blueprint, 
but by using other chemicals a sepia or 
carmine hue may be obtained. 

The photographs may be arranged in 
regular fashion or hit or miss, as the 
fancy dictates. Strips of ribbon of a har- 
monizing or contrasting color may be used 
between the photographs or they may be 
appliqued to a pretty foundation with 
fancy stitches. The ruffle should match 
the. ribbon. 

A successful young amateur photograph- 
er has hit upon a solution for sensitizing 
cloth that he has found very successful and 
much cheaper than the purchased article. 
The formula is citrate of iron and am- 
monium 1% oz and ferricyanide of potas- 
sium 1% oz. Edch of these must be dis- 
solved in & oz water before mixing. Mix 
only just before applying. Use a shallow 
dish for the liquid and float the cloth on it. 





For Bedbugs—Here is a remedy that is 
absolutely infallible. I never knew Jit to 
fail. Purchase 15 cents’ worth of mercury 
or quicksilver, beat to a stiff froth the 
whites of 2 eggs, and then use some old 
iron fork or utensil that the quicksilver 
cannot injure, and beat the two ingredients 
together until thoroughly incorporated and 
will not separate. Have your bedsteads 
thoroughly washed and scalded, then ap- 
ply with a stiff feather the mixture to 
every part and crack of the bed and every 
place that the bug has inhabited. If thor- 
oughly done you will never see any more 
bugs.—[E. B. R. 








CONSUMPTION CURED. 

An old physician, retired from practice, had placed in 
his hands by an East India missionary the formula of a 
simple vegetable remedy for the speedy and permanent 
cure of Consumption, Bronchitis, Catarrh, Asthma and all 
Throat and Lung Affections; also a positive and radical 
cure for Nervous Debility and all Nervous Complaints. 
Having tested its wonderful curative powers in thousands 
of cases, and desiring to relieve human suffering, I will 
send free of charge to all who wish it, this recipe, in Ger- 
man, French or English, with full directions for prepar- 
ing and using. Sent by mail, by addressing, with stamp, 
naming this paper, W. A. NoyxEs, 820 Powers’ Block, Roch- 
ester, N. ¥. 





Frank Long.who lives near Lennon, 
Mich., says: “I wastaken witha pain 
in my back, and I was obliged totake 
to my bed. The physician pronounced 
my ease muscular rheumatism ac- 
companied by lumbago. 

“I gradually became worse, untii I 
thought death would be welcome re- 
lease. I-was finally induced to try 
Dr. Williams’ Pink Pills for Pale Peo- 
ple, and after using five boxes, was 
entirely cured. 

“I am eonfident that Dr. Williams’ 
Pink Pillssaved my life. I will gladly 
answer inquiries concerning mysick- 
ness and wonderful cure, provided 
stamp be enclosed for reply, 

“FRanxK Lona.” 

Sworn to before me at Venice, 
Miob., this 15th day of April, 1898. 

G. B. GoLpsMiTH, Justice of the Peace. 

—From the Observer, Flushing, Mich. 


Dr. Williams’ Pink Pilis for Pate People 
are never sold by the dozen or hundred, 
but always in packages. At all druggists, 
or direct from the Dr. Williams Medicine 
Ce., Schenectady, N. Y., 60 cents per box, 
@ boxes $2.50. 











Cornets, $7.50 and upwards. 

Ebony Clarinets, 13 Keys, 2 Rings, 
$13.00. 

Mandolins, $3.50 and upwards. 

Banjos, $10.00 and upwards. 

Guitars, $3.75 and upwards. 


German Accordeons, $1.75 and up- 
wards. 
Send for Catalog. We guarantee to please you. 


John C. Haynes & Co., Boston, Mass. 


Instrumental department of Oliver Ditson Co., 
oldest and largest Music House in the world, 











ENTERPRISE 


Meat and Food 
CHOPPER 


The most perfect, convenient, durable and 
economical machine that has ever been made 
for chopping— 

SAUSAGE and MINCE MEAT, TRIPE, SUET, HASH, 
HAMBURG STEAK, CLAMS, CHICKEN and LOBSTER for SALAD, COD- 
FISH, COCOANUT, CORN for FRITTERS, SCRAP MEAT for Poultry, etc. 


Does not grind or tear the food, but chops finely, evenly, rapidly. 
Prices: No. 5, $2.00; No. 10, 3.00; No. 20, $5.00. Twenty-three 


PRISE is on every machine. 


Our trade-mark ENTER- 


other sizes and styles, for hand and power. Sold by all hardware dealers. Descriptive catalog 
mailed free. Send 4c. in stamps for the ** Enterprising Housekeeper ’’—200 recipes. 


THE ENTERPRISE MFG. CO. PA., Third and Dauphin Streets, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 

















KING JOHN AND THE ABBESS. 


AN OLD WORLD STORY WITH 
A NEW WORLD MORAL. 


The story carries us back to feudal timés 
and has been cleverly done into verse: 


“King John and the Abbess Ana 
Walked in the garden one day 

When he cunningly sought to prove her 
And all of her nuns in gray.” 


“Good mother,” said the king, ‘‘You are 
shut in here in solitude and peace. But 
tell me, do the waves of worldliness which 
break against the high convent wall send 
no dash of spray above its top? Are there 
no dreams of love or ambition that creep 
past all your convent guards and nest in 
these maiden hearts?” 


“Just then high over the garden 
There flew to the wide free land 

A bird, and the Abbess Ana 
Followed its flight with her hand.” 


“We cannot hinder the passing 
Of the wild winged bird o’erhead, 

But well we can keep it from building 
Its nest in the garden,’’ she said, 


A wise woman was the Abbess Ana. 
No walls can shut the human heart away 














from thoughts which are borne of its very 


humanity. But no evil thought can dwell 
and breed in the human heart unless its 
presence is tolerated and encouraged. So 


much for the old world story. Now for 
THE NEW WORLD MORAL. 
When the germ theory was first talked 


about people began to live in fear of these 
infinitesimal organisms, and the _ public 
was immediately offered ‘‘germicides’’ and 
“germ destroying’’ medicines as a protec- 
tion. But it has been shown that it is im- 
possible to evade the germ, It is every- 
where; in the air, the water, the soil. It is 
in the food we eat, the books we read, the 
money with which we buy and sell, ‘“Bac- 
teria exists everywhere,” says a scientific 
writer, ‘Except where the temperature is 
above that of boiling water.’’ 2% eee 
teriology shows that the average: grade of 
milk distributed to consumers in large 
cities often contains as high as eighty mil- 
li 1 germs to the cubic inch.” 

What escape is there from the germ? 
There’s no mountain top inacces- 
sible to it. A man ‘locked up 
in steel’ would be unarmed against the 
germ. No walls are high enough or thick 
enough to shut it out. We eat and drink 
and breathe knowing to a certainty that we 
are taking into the system germs of foul 
and fatal diseases. But nature has safe- 
guarded us from the germ by giving it no 
power over those who do not invite its 
presence by physical weakness. We can’t 
keep the germ out. We can keep it from 
making a breeding place of our bodies. 

How? 

By keeping up the physical strength; by 
keeping the blood pure and plentiful. In 
a protracted epidemic of disease, nurses and 
doctors rarely fall victims until the epi- 
demie is near its close. Then, often, they 
are stricken. They have weakened them- 
selves with work. They have hadinsufficient 
sleep. They have eaten irregularly. Anxi- 
ety and excitement have injuriously affect- 
ed the digestive and nutritive processes and 
collapse comes, 

It’s the same in every ordinary case 
of disease as in the epidemic. The germ 
lof tuberculosis may be received a thousand 
times. and cast out by the vigorous body. 








ADVERTISEMENTS 


Some day when the failure of the digestive 

and nutritive processes has lowered the vi- 

tality of the body and impoverished the 

blood supply, the germ finds a weak spot 

and, so to speak, “builds its nest there.” 
SOME PLAIN FACTS 


There are thousands and tens of thou- 
sands of men and women who have been 
brought up from the lowest physical con- 
dition to the highest by Dr. Pierce’s Golden 
Medical Discovery. From weak, miserable 
sufferers, emaciated, coughing, with bleed- 
ing of the lungs even, they have been 
brought up to vigorous, healthy life, and 
they testify that they never knew what life 
was until now. 

What is Golden Medical Discovery? 

It is a medicine which cures diseases of 
the stomach and organs of digestion and 
nutrition, 

But what has 
ach to do with 
or liver? 

Answer that question by < 


a medicine for the stom- 
diseased lungs, or heart, 


2nother. What 


has the stomach itself to do with the lungs, 
the heart, the liver and all the other or- 


gans? 

Why it has to feed them, of course. And 
if they are not fed properly they weaken, 
and it’s the weakened conditicn of an or- 
gan which makes it possible for the germ 
to find a lodgment in it. 

The stomach has everything to do with 
diseases of lungs, heart, liver or any other 
organ, and Dr, Pierce’s Golden Medical Dis- 
covery has everything to do with cures 
of diseased lungs, diseased liver, diseased 
heart, diseased kidneys, etc, because it 
cures through the stomach diseases which 
have their origin in a diseased condition of 
the stomach and other organs of digestion 


and nutrition. 
ON THE WITNESS STAND 
Every claim made for Discovery is 


capable of overwhelming proof. It is never 
claimed for this medicine that it will do 
anything which it has not already done, 
thousands of times. 

“For over a year I was troublei with such 
a cough and a pain in my chest that I could 
not rest at night,” writes Omer J. Sennet, 
Esq., of Franklin St., Mary’s Par., La., care 
of Mr. J. W. Foster. “I thought I had con- 
sumption. I tried cough mixtures and other 
patent medicines, but they did me no good 


and I was falling away all the time, until I 
began taking Dr. Pierce’s Golden Medical 


and Pleasant Pellets. The first 
so I took eight 


Discovery 
bottle made me feel better, 
bottles, and now I feel like another man.” 

There’s a great deal of talk about ‘‘blood- 
making medicines.’”’ No medicine can make 
a drop of bleod. Blood is made from food. 
Blood is the life fluid, but that life fluid de- 
pends on food for the elements wherewith 
the vigor and vitality of the body are sus- 
tained. For this reason Golden Medical 
Discovery has a wonderful effect in in- 
creasing the quantity and improving the, 
quality of the blood, because it strengthens 
the digestion and increases the nutritive 
and assimilative powers. 

Dr. Pierce’s theory is that disease of the 
stomach and allied organs of digestion and 
nutrition, is the fruitful cause of diseases of 
heart, lungs, liver and kidneys, and these 
diseases originating in the stomach are 
cured through the stomach by the use of 
Golden Medical Discovery. The proof of the 
soundness of this theory lies in the variety 
and multiplicity of the cures of Golden 


Medical Discovery, and the fact that 
the whole physical tone is at once ele- 
vated by its healing and_~ strengthening 
power, 


THE THEORY IN PRACTICE. 


“Your medicines have done so much for 
me that I cannot thank you enough for 
advice and kindness shown me,” writes 
Mrs Warren E. Parker, of Orange St, Nan- 
tucket, Mass. ‘“‘Three years ago I was taken 
sick with what the doctor ealled nervous- 
ness and indigestion. He gave me medicine 
for the trouble, but I could not even eat a 
little toast or oatmeal without suffering se- 
verely. I felt hungry but hardly dared eat 
anything. In a few months I began to have 
distressing spells right in the pit of my 
stomach. After the distress passed away 
it would leave my stomach so sore that I 
was obliged to lie in bed several days. 2 
called the doctor again and he said I had 
Catarrh of Stomach; gave me medicine but 
it.did not do any good. I lost 28 pounds in 
three months. At last I was so bad 
my friends loaned me Dr. Pierce’s Common 
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that I thought I was beyond help. One of 
Sense Medical Adviser to read, and when I 
read that many people had been cured by 
his medicines, I made up my mind to write 
to him although I was so bad I didn’t think 
there was any help for me, I wrote and 
stated my case and received a prompt reply, 
He told me I had indigest.on, associated 
with a torpid liver, and he advised me ta 
take his Golden Medical Discovery, and also 
his Pellets if constipated. I commenced tak- 
ing his medicines immediately and soon be- 
gan to feel better. I have taken six bottleg 
of Golden Medical Discovery, two of 
Favorite Prescription, and six vials of Dr. 
Pierce’s Pellets. J have gained ten pounds. 
Am able to do all my work, and have not 
had a distressing spell for five months. Can 
eat everything. I cannot express thanks 
enough for the good the medicines have 
done me.” 

If you are sick, do not consider your case 
as hopeless until you have given Dr. Pierce’s 
Golden Medical Discovery @ fair and faith- 
ful trial. 

There is no aleohol in Golden Medical 
Discovery and it is entirely free from 
opium, cocoaine and all other narcotics. 

Persons suffering from disease in chronic 
form are invited to consult Dr. Pierce by 
letter, absolutely free of cost or charge. 
All correspondence strictly private and sa- 
credly confidential. Address Dr. R. V. 
Pierce, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Accept no substitute for Dr.. Pierce’s Gol- 
den Medical Discovery. The only reason 
for substitution is the desire of some dealers 
to make an excessive profit. What profits 
such dealers ig a loss to you, 


A GIFT FOR YOU. 


“Of making r-any books there is no end.” 
But though the number of books is legion, 
only here and there is a book found which 
is of permanent value, Such a book as Dr. 
Pierce’s CommonSense Medical Adviser. It 
contains over 1008 pages, and treats of the 
great topics, biology, reproduction, physfol- 
ogy, hygiene and medicine, in the most ex- 
haustive manner. It is a book for the peo: 
tle. It tells the plain truth in plain English. 
This book is sent absolutely free on receipt 
of stamps to pay expense of mailing only. 
Send 31 one-cent stamps for the cloth bound 
book, or 21 stamps for the same book in 
paper covers. Address Dr. f, V. Pierce, 
Buffalo, N Y. 


Aveptute ‘ly eured, Nevertoreturn, 
A Boon tosufferers. Acts like magic. 
Trial box MAILED FREE. Address, 
5 8 Se Be Dr.£.M.Botot, Box 590, Augusta,Me, 


Solid Gold Watch FREE ton 


bo distribute. 
ing our line of fine to remiums or 
cash if preferred. Catalog logue my | eit pastisalane free. 


FRED PARKER, & So. Clinton 8t., Chicage. 














Hefend azedtive 


sufferer. a rt mates free x. 
AS i HMAS 756, Augusta, SA 
Sure Cure at home; ata 
small cost. No operation 
pain, danger or tention 
rol wor o retarh 0 Serato or further use for 


Trusses. - compete, radical cure to all (old a young), 
easy to use, thousands cured, book free (sealed) 
DR. W.S. RICE, Box 348, ADAMS, N.Y. 


gteseeeeseesseecssesoossorses 


: If you are outof ES 5 
or employed at unsatisfactory 
wages, write us immediately. 
We can give you something to 


$ a0 that will make you $50 a@ month without 


bs any trouble. You “f 
@work right around 
your own home, or 
$ wish. A 
Brand New Thing. A Big Money Maker. 








travelif you 
$ You will be surprised how 
@easily you can make the 
@above sum. Hundreds are 
* making double that. Possi- 
> bly youcandoittoo. Send name and path 
anyhow. Please investigate. Write to-day 
¢ 
: ORANGE !UDD CO. ( Agents’ Dept. ), 
: 52 Lafayette Place, New York. 
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FER A BAVOR UPON THE ADVERTISER AND THI 
PUBLISHERS BY STATING THAT THEY SAW THI 
ADVERTISEMENT IN THIS JOURNAL, 































ADVERTISEMENTS 


REED, ae” 
IMPROVED U. S. SEPARATOR 


EXCELS ALL OTHERS IN 
Thoroughness of separation, 


Little power required to operate, 
Little time required to clean, 
Simplicity, only three parts to the bowl, 
Durability, therefore smaller repair bills, 


the best. 


Consequently, is the one you will wish to buy, if you desire 
Send for our latest illustrated catalogues. 
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Maple Sap Evap- 

GRANITE STATE orators, Heaters 
etc,, etc., are used 

and endorsed by 

FEED COOKERS thousands of farm- 
Jers, poultrymen 


stock-feeders and sugar-makers in the U.S, and Canada, 


** By cooking you double 
the value ome bulk of the 
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» meal," Descriptive cir- 
» culars of Cookers (4 
7 styles, 9 sizes), Heaters, 
Steel Baskets, Harness 
; Riveters, etc., sent free 
, 
J 
4 
» 
J 
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7 
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A booklet, “ All About 
Cooked Feed," a book of 
practical value to every 
farmer, sent postpaid for 
five 2e stamps. ‘‘ Maple 
Sugar Making," with de- 
scription and cost of ap- 
paratus, 6c., money re 
funded if you order. 





















9 CORDS IN 10 HOURS 


BY ONE MAN, It’s KING OF THE WOODS. Saves money and 
backache. Send for FREE illus. catalogue showing latest improve- 
ments and testimonials from thousands. First order secures agency. 


Folding Sawing Mach. Co. 55 N. Jefferson St. J 23, Chicago 
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THE AMERICAN 
SUGAR INDUSTRY 


A practical manual on the production of 
Sugar Beets and Sugar Cane, and on the 
manufacture of Sugar therefrom 








PREFACED BY A TREATISE ON 
THE ECONOMIC ASPECTS OF THE 
WHOLE SUGAR QUESTION AND 
ITS BEARINGS UPON AMERICAN 
AGRICULTURE, MANUFACTURES, 
LABOR AND CAPITAL 





A handbook tor the Farmer or Manufac- 
turer, Capitalist or Laborer, Statesman or 
Student 


By HERBERT MYRICK 
Editor American Agriculturist of New York, 
Orange Judd Farmer of Chicago. Treas- 
urer American Sugar Growers’ Society, Etc. 








BEET SUGAR IS THE ONLY BUSI- 
NESS FOR THE FARMER AND 
THE INVESTOR THAT IS NOT 
OVERDONE—THAT OFFERS A 
FREE FIELD 

This book is the only complete, up-to-date 
epitome of this new and promising industry. 
It covers just the points that every one in- 
terested wants to know about. To the farmer 
it is a reliable guide upon all that pertains 
to the agriculture of sugar crops. It illus- 
trates and describes the newest model sugar 
mills, It gives the résults of the latest ex- 
——_ in promoting and operating sugar 
actories. It shows just how to establish the 
industry in any given locality. It is not 
theory, but is a statement of actual facts 
from successful experience in the United 
States, east and west, north and south. 

Size poaeyy 10x7 inches, over 240 pages, 
nearly 200 illustrations (many of them full- 
page plates from magnificent photographs 

ken specially for this work), superbly 
printed, bound in cloth and gold. Price 
$1.50, postpaid to any part of the world. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY 


52 LAFAYETTE PLACE, NEw YORK 
MARQUETTE BUILDING, CHICAGO 






























BR complete Catalogue of Agricultural Books, address 
ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, New York or 


Chicago. 





Don't Pay High Price 


You can buy the 


Advance Fence 


Girect from us at wholesale prices. It’s a first-class 
fence in every way. Write for circulars and prices. 


@DVANCE FENCE CO. 107 Old St., Peoria, Il. 


ASEETAAT Lock? 

















ere you put it, on 
wire—hard steel or 

large or small, that’s why 
LEE FENCE is su- 

ers. Anybody can build 
it,and it's rigid, strong, safe and 
handsome. Agents make money sell- 

ee 
~4 eve ere and Ww ‘ant exciusive Lad 
Hard Steel AGENTS vie Ub to-aew for eune, catalogue, &c. 


CHANDLEE FENCE CO., 11 S- Howard St., Baltimore, Md. 
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soundsall right, but the open field had better have 
Page Fence around it, with one or two Page gates. 


PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO., ADRIAN, MICH, 





STRONGEST 
MADE. Buil- 
; strong. Chicken- 
vimiviwnmumna tizht. Sold to the Farmer at Wholesale 
dn seein ah Prices. Fully Warranted, Catalog Free. 
AVAVATAWa EUs COILED SPRING FENCE CO. 

waw, MAS Box 10. Winchester, Indiana, U. 8S. A, 















and its value depends upon how 
it is marketed. Baled Hay ‘ 
finds a ready market anywhere. _ 


“ELI” 
Baling FP 
make the most even, com- 
pact bales, Save freightin ie! full 
cars. Easiest and safest to feed. 
Feed hole 53x30 inches. They are built to last. 


i f . Write for. FREE illustrated catalogue. 
COLLINS PLOW GO., 1113 Hampshire St., QUINCY, ILL. 





Horse and 
Stm Power. 
Require the min- 








HEEBNER’S .etci'tresa Hors 
with Speed Beaqdiates. 
For 1, 2 and 8 oreee, — 
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LITTLE GIANT Threshing Machine 


Threshes grain, rice, flax, millet and grass seed. Fally 
warranted. Feed and Ensilage Cutters, Feed Grinders. 
HEEBNER & SONS, Lansdale, Pa., U.S.A 


TOBACCO LEAF. 


By J. B. KILLEBREW and HERBERT MYRICK. Its Cul- 
ture and Cure, Marketing and Manufacture. A practical 
handbook on the most approved methods in growing, bar- 
vesting, curing, packing and selling tobacco, with an ac- 
count of the operations in every department of tobacco 
manufacture. The contents of this book are based on act- 
ual experiments in field, curing barn, packing house, fac- 
tory and laboratory. It isthe only work of the kind m 
existence, and is destined to be the standard practicak 
and scientific authority on the whole subject of tobacco 
for many years. Profusely illustrated, with upwards of 
150 original engravings; upwards of 500 pages. Cloth,l2mo. 
Postpaid, $2.00 


Catalogue Free of this and many other publications. 
ORANGE JUDD CO., 52 Latayette Pl.,New York. 








When writin 


to advertisers be sure to mention 
WH 


RE YOU SAW THE AD. 








350 BU. A DAY 


with the Wolverine No. 805 Mill. Grinds 
more per hour with less power than any other mill 
on earth because Crusher and Grinder run on separ- 
ate sh releiving all friction. Grinds ear corn 
and all er grains fine or coarse,for feed or fam- 
ily use. Automatic adjustableshake feed. B 
open and let nails and bard substance through. 
PRICE without Cob Crusher for grinding small grain 
=e $27. With Cob Crusher for grinding ear corn, and 
small grain, $82. 

b er and Crusher ordered any time, is easily attached, 
Made in 3 sizes for 2 to 15 h.p. We know what all mills will do, 
and the Wolverine will grind more aan, anybelt mill made, 

our reputation and money by offering to ship you this 

WE STAKE mill in competition with al others, Se it dow’tdo more 

and better work and isn’t the best made mill and the biggest 

bargain you ever saw return itat our expense. Don’t buy an 

experiment, Our line eggs 56 ow fio eee 

7 kinds. No. 2 Ball Bearing has 25 in. burrs; 

SWEEP GRINDERS No, 3, 36 in. burrs, Geared mill of new pat- 
tern; ball bearing, arapid grinder. Price $14.50 and up. 

53 sizes and combinations for hand 

CUTTERS AND SHREDDERS and power ; fargest cuts ton in 5min. 

1-h Tread, with governor, $58; 2-h $77; 3-h $103. 

2-h Sw’p $24.90 ; 4-h $34.75 ; 6-h $36.95 ; 8-h$51.95 

full line Feed Cookers, Bobs, Cutters, Blankets, 

obes, Harness, Send for FREE fall catalog giving latest prices, 

Marvin Smith Co., 55 N. Jefferson St. D-12, Chicago, Ill. 


Elevators extra. Mill can be ordered without 











BRAND_NEW 


4, 
| Cc) TINNED STEEL {77 
on re ae 


















feet, or 100 Square Feet. 
CARRY A COMPLETE STOCK OF ALL KINDS 











TOOLS oF MERCNANDISE AND MATERIAL BoUGAT at TOOLS 
You ONERI FS‘RECEIVERS' AND TRUSTEES SALES. YOU 
INEED Write for Free Catatogue No. 25 NEED 
Our Prices Are 1¢ of Others. 
CHICAGO MOUSE WRECKING CO., 
WEST 357, & IRON STS., 
CHICAGO. q 














XPELLO 


WILL CURE YOUR HORSE 


It is positively guaranteed to cure Contraction, 


Thrush, Hoof Rot, Cracked Heel, Quarter Cracks, 
Corns and all Hoof Diseases, Scratches, Grease 
Heel, Rope Burns, Old Sores. Barb Wire Cuts, 
Cracked Teats on Cows, Etc. Send for FREE 
sample treatment—one only to each applicant. A 
trial costs you nothing. EXPELLO prices 


are: \¢-lb. 25c., 3¢-ib. 50c., 1 ib. 75c. 

on large quantities. 
EXPELLO MFC CO., 

92-94 LaSalle St., CHICAGO, 


Special terms 




















This book is now in press and all orders for it will be 
Jilled in rotation as fast as the books are received from 


HoME 
PorK MAKING 


THE ART OF 
RAISING. AND CURING PORK 
ON THE FARM 


A complete guide for the farmer, the country 
butcher and the suburban dweller, in all that per- 
tains to hog slaughtering, curing, preserving and 
storing pork product—{from scalding vat to kitchen 
table and dining room, 


one Oy 
A. W. FULTON 


Commercial editor of American Agriculturtst and 
Orange Judd Farmer, assisted by pork 
specialists in the United States 
and England. 


Theres are chapters on pork making on the farm, finishing 
off hogs for bacon, slaughtering, scalding and scraping, 
dressirg and cutting, what to do with the offal, the fine 
points in making lard, pickling and barreling, care of 
hams and shoulders, dry-salting bacon and sides, smoking 
and smokehouses, keeping bacon and hams, side lights on 
pork making, packing house cuts of pork, magnitude of the 
swine industry, discovering the merits of roast pig. The 
many recipes for cooking and serving pork are the favorite 
dishes of the best cooks. Fully illustrated and substantially 
and handsomely bound. 


Price, postpaid, 50 cents 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY 


52 Lafayette Place, New York 
Marquette Building, Chicago 

















